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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THROMHE K. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 


THE | 


JSHROM #H’S 


MONTHLY, 


DLER. 


Edited by JEROME K. JEROME and ROBERT BARR. 


CONTENTS of No. I. 


FRONTISPIECE—MARK 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS of the AMERICAN 
CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. With Illustrations by Hau Hvnsr. 


DEAD LEAVES WHISPER. (A hitherto unpublished Poem.) 
By the late Philip Bourke Marston. With Portrait. 


ENCHANTED CIGARETTES. By Andrew Lang. With 


Tilustrations by Lascsuuzs. 


ART AND THE KING. By J. Berend Partridge. 
Illustrations by the Aurion. 


HER FIRST SMILE. By James Payn. With Lllustrations 
by Dupiey Harpy. 


SOME STARTLING PHOTOGRAPHS of CELEBRITIES. 
By W. A. Dunkerley. 
SILHOUETTES. By Jerume K. Jerome. With Illustrations 


by Lascunies. 


With 


CHATTO & Ww vIND DUS, 





TWAIN AS HE IS. 


THE NEW SHOP. By J. F. Sullivan. With Illustrations 
by the Avrior. 


THE ENGLISH SHAKESPEARE. By I. Zangwill, Author 
of ** Bachelor’s Club.’’ With Illustrations by J. Fisnexa. 


THE FATAL SMILE. By Cynicus. With Illustrations by 
the Auruon. 


A CONGLOMERATE INTERVIEW with MARK TWAIN. 
By Luke Sharp. With Illustrations by Gro. Hurcurnson and others. 


THE CONSPIRACY of MRS. BUNKER. By Bret Harte. 
With Dlustrations by Gro. Hurcuinson. 


THE IDLERS’ CLUL. By Jerome K. Jerome, Robert Barr, 
puny Pain, I. Zangwill, H. A. Kennedy, and others. 


LONDON. 





EDEN, REMINGTON & c0'S NEW BOOKS. | 777 NATIONAL REVIEW for Febr uary will 
contain an article on OLD AGH PENSIONS, 
by the Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 





New Book by the Author of ‘ “Lady Baby, a * Orthodox,” XC. | 
and joint Author of ‘* Reata.”’ | 


ON the WAY THROUGH, and other Tales. | 


By Doxornes GERARD. Crown an 6s. (Short 


CHEAP EDITION 
ORTHODOX. 


By Donroruea Illus , 
trated cloth cover, 3s. 6d. 


ag a few days. 

A GARRISON ROMANCE, - Mrs. Leiru- 
Apams (Mrs, . de Courcy stan), Author of | M. P 
“Madelon a... > &. Illus. | . ba 


“Louis —t-£ 
trated. Clot cover, 3s. Just Ready, 


THROUGH RIFTED CLOUDS: a Novel. 
By AnnabEt Grey, Author of “Jerome,” &c. Two | 
Vols. Crown 8vo. - i - j iene ti 
“*Through Rifted Clouds’ is a tale of considerable power and | 
unfa ing interest, and is well worthy of perusal.”—ScotsM 
ie story is well drawn.”—Eveninc News AnD Post, 
“Areally good novel "—Tue Prorie. 
SECOND AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


A KNAVE and a _ FOOL. By JESSIE | 
Krikorian. Illustrated. Railway Boards, 
(Ji wet endn, } 

“The author's characters are well drawn, and the individuality of | 
tach one of them is defined, and her conception of the villain of the 
~ carried out with much pe wer. The plot is on the whole strong 
well put together, but the chief merit of this work lies in the 

~ i often humorvus and pathetic, is anaes and graceful.” 


KNING Post. 
I WILL REPAY. By F. W. Rose. Crown 8yo. 
oe jlustrated cloth cover, 6s. 
read jtis really one of the most striking and tailing stories we have 
ra long time.”—Evexixe News axp Pos: 
DAN’S MOTHER. A Story in Three Parts. By 
the Autbor of ‘““Mary Constant,” “‘ Laura’s Pride,” &¢. 
Crown 8yo, 6s (Just Out. 


Lonpon : 








Eorr, Remixotos & Co., King Street, Covent Garden. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., — 13, Warertoo Puacz. 


Will be published, January 28th, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


. LECTURES on the HISTORY of LITERATURE 


Delivered by THOMAS CARLYLE, 


APRIL to JULY, 1838. 
Now printed for the first time. 


With Preface and Notes by Professor J. R. GREENE. 


Copyrighted in the United States of America, by Messrs. Cuas. ScrrBNER’s Sons. 





ELLIS & ELVEY, 29, New Bonp Srnzeer, W. 
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p® N'T'S—A very LARGE COLLECTION. 


Must go asa Zpete. £1,000,—Hy letter, W. F. C., care of Deeks, 
im Cornwall Road, 


CATALOGUES. 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULA a & CO. 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


(CATALOGU IE de LIVRES d’ occasion. 


' Envoi France.—Isipore Lisevs, Libraire, 24, Rue Radziwill, 
“aris. 


BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 9d. 
IN THE SHILLING. - 


Now realy, and sent postage free on application, a New 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS (many in Handsome Bindings, aun Beauti- 
EES Illustrated) suitable for CHRISTMAS aud NEW YEAR'S 

ESENTS, and from the published prices of which the above liberal 
discount is allowed, 

Gitseat & Fiecp (only Address), 67, Moorgate Street, London, E.C 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 521, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 


within one week of publication For all particulars communicate as 
above. 
NEW WORK BY PROF, BRUCKE. 
FIGURE: its Beauties 


(PHE HUMAN 


and Defects. By Kanxst Baticxr, Emeritus Professor of Physi- 
blogy 4 in the Unive rsity of Vienna, and formerly Teacher of Anatomy 
in the Academy of Fine Arts at Berlin. Authorised Translation. 
Revised by the Author. b tar 29 IMlustrations by Hermann Parr. 
Edited, with a Preface, , » V. Anprerson, Professor of Anatomy to the 
Royal Academy of Arts, ondon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Il, Guever & Co., 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Published in December. 


COMMONWEALTH and 


T HE 
CHARLES : Historical Dramatic Poems, 


Written and published - Awrucr E. Taeeettes, Harewood House, 
Darlington. 262 pages, crown 8yo, cloth, gilt lettered, bevelled edges, 
price, post free, ss. dd. 

Lately published. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, 2s. 6d., 
and CHARLES L, 3s. sd 
* Hawarden Castle, Dee ine, Allow me te thank you for your 
courtesy in sending me the ‘dramas which T have found awaiting me at 
this place have already re = with much interest that relating to 
Queen Elizabeth.— Yours, &c., . Giapstons.’ 


Also, CHILDHOOD’S MEMORIES, and other 
Poems. By Jaye M, Trrcetnes. 8&8 pages, crown Sve, cloth, 2s. 2d., 
post free, 


and JAMES I. 


1892. 
NOW READY, 


Thirty-second Annual Publication. Price 50s, elegantly bound. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


HE COUNTY FAMILIES of the 


UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the Titled and 
Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and Ireland By Epwarp 
Watronp, M.Ay late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing 
Notices of the bese rent, Birth, Marriage, Eincntion. | &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished He: ads of Families in the United liom, their 
Heirs. Apparent or Presumptive, » bage ther with a Record of the Patrou- 
age at their disposal, the Offices whieh they - old or have held, their 
Town Addresses, Country Residences, cs s, & 


London; Cuatro & Wisvts | Piccadill ,wW. 


] 





[ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE: 
(In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School, gad recognised by 
he Cambridge Teaching Syndicate. 
Principal—Miss Rice. 

Students prepared for the Bynaeingticns f | the Cambridge Teaching 
Syndicate Lectures (Practical and Theoretical), Model and Criticism 
Lessons, Class-Teaching under supervision. fe moderate. Arrange- 
ments made for Boarding Students. TERM OPENS JAN. 18. 

Apply—Pruincirat. 





UNIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MOND MOUTHSHIRE, 


The Council is prepared to ibicint, ty ata ealary of £15 and 
ASSISTANT LEC TU TRER in CE TRY, at a oe. £150 per 
annum. Requests for particulars and 
and voleremens, should be forwarded before Sass Yath, roe, to 
Ivor James, Registrar. 








_Candiff, , January: sth, 1892. 


THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be eatocted from any seven out of 
hirty the being the same as that for the 
M.A. Deeree.. .. centres of —~ Ae. are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 











ord, 
dublin, "Danii, Edinburgh, Ih Inverness eds, Leicester, iverpool, 
London, .. 1 gh, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, &c. 


For Prospectus, &c., ap b to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
Cane St. Aatsowe, 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUN D. 
QUARTERLY STATEMENT 


For JANUARY, 1892.—Now ready, 2s. 6d. 
CONTESTS. 

Mena Scuick’s Excavations in the Pool of Upper Kedron Valley— 
Survey of a Remarkable Rock-cut Tomb—Discoveries near the North- 
West Corner of the City—Examination and Plan of Buildings South of 
“Double Gate”—Chisel Marks on Rock, &c.—Notes by Mr. M. 
Furspers Petrte on Chisel Marks on Rock, and on Tomb Cutters 
Cubits at Jerusalem—Mr. Butss’s Notes on the Excavations at Tell-cl- 
Hesy, and Essay on the Maronites; Pathogenic Microbes in the Mud 
of the Dead Sea, by M. L. Lorret—Meteorvlogical Papers by James 
Griatsnen, F.R.S., &e., ke. 


ALEXANDER Pr. Ww ATT, - Paternoster Syaam, EL 


i 
I ONDON 8 SOCIETY forthe EX'TENSION 
of UNIVERSITY TEACHING—CHELSEA CENTRE. 

The following | COURSES of TEN LECTURES are to be given in 

LENT TERM: 

At the BRITISH MUSEUM (by permission of oo Tater), 
“GREEK ART and LIFE.” Ten Demonstrative ure 88 
Pupate Sellers, on the Parthenon Marbles, and Miss Milllin m- 

bury, illustrated from the Parthenon Marbles and other Monu- 
ments in the Museum. On TUESDAY, at 8.50 r.o., beginning 
January Ith. 

Fee for the Course, 10s. ; Teachers, 5s. Artisan’s Tickets may be 
obtained in the Elgin oom zs. 6d. at the First Lecture. 

At CHELSEA TOWN HALL, “ EUROPE in the MIDDLE we 4 
to the TIME of DANTE.” By 8. R. Gardiner, D.C.L. On FRIDAYS 
at3roM., beginving January Zi. 

DANTE'S “ PARADISO.” By Pp. M. 
TUESDAYS, at 3 p.m, beginning anuary 26th 

Fee for each of these Courses, £1 ; for the two iiiaen 30e. Teachers 
half-price, Tickets may be obtaiued in the Lecture-Room at the 
opening Lectures. 


QOUTH 





Ade icksteed,$ M.A. On 


KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. uM AU RigE HEWLETT will give a COURSE of SIX LEC- 

upon “THE REVIVAL of *LATONISM og Thactented by 

the ART ot the B -ENAISSANCE,” in the LECTURE T F, on 

WEDNESDAY, Fes. loth, and Five Following Welneatay art 45 

rm. Limeli ght Ilustrations.—For Syllabus and Tickets la to the 
Lecturer, 53, Colville Gardens, W. 








MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Anuum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CUUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation, 

Catalogue of English Books for 1891, Is. @d. Catalogue of Foreign 
Booka, ls, Frospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
-free, 


MUDIE SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
gu to 34 New Oxford Street, London. 


Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton Road; and 2, King Strect, Cheapside. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


TO 


The Autotype pted to Photographic Engravin 
on cop) = x, ie pes of Painting by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless RA: eos R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; ; “SPRING,” by erbert Draper, &c., &. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— —_ 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
Hi.M, Collections at uckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT SABDES WC., are 
he sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR H NFSTAENGL, 

wt Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVU RE There is a 
steadily increasing demand for sapastaciese ™ by this ie juaty — 
rocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Boo! 
fi Cc Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view Prices on application. 


from the Louvre, 





This day is published, in 1 vol., price 4s. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


FOR 189. 


Also, price 4s. 


JD UBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 
being a Supplement to the * University Calendar ™ for 18 
Dublin : Huvers, Frees, & Co. Tondon : Loxumays & Cv, 


THE 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
Head Office : 
Liverpool and London. 

Total Invested Funds .. £8,060,854 
To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, Endowments, or Aunuitics, 
THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH READING. 
Write for it or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company 

EXPENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
lonken Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and uffects 


THROAT 
IRRITATION 


AND 


ing the voice. For these symptom- 
us EPPSS GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES. In contact with the 
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excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable *con- 
fections becomes ges | healing 


In boxes, 7}d.; tins, 1s. 1}d ., labelled 
COUGH. AMES EPPS & CO., "Homeeo- 
= Chemis' 


‘To H. BH. ‘the PRINCE of WALES. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 








NEW and FORTHCOMING BOOKS and BOOKS for the OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, the OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOLS EXAMINATION, LONDON UNIVERSITY and COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


CASAR.—_GALLIO WAR. With Notes and 


Vocabulary. BOOK 1. By: Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 18mo., 


Is. 6d. wae KS IL and Hl. With Bates § aud Ve ceabalary. By 
Rev. 4 ene LL.D. 1s. 64.—BUOK IV.” By€ 
BRYA Ns. “M.A. 1s. 6d.—BOOK V. By €. COLBECK, M.A. 1s. ed. 


DE BELLO CIVILI. BOOK I. With 


Notes and Vocabulary. By MALCOLM MONTGOMERY, 
CICERO.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited 


by A. S. WLLKINS, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
With Notes and 


DE SENECTUTE. non, 


Vocabulary. By E. 8S. SUUCK BURGH. M.A. 


SECOND PHILIPPIC, Kdited by J. E. B. 


20 in » M.A. 3s. 6d. 


CICERO i n his LETTERS. Edited by R. Y. 
TYRRELL, Litt. De so 
HORACE.—_ODES. BOOKS III. and IV. 


With Notes and Vocabularies. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 1s, 6d. each. 


ASCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINOCTUS. 


Mag Toten, and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
DEMOSTHENES, —DE CORONA. Halted by 
B. DRAKE, M.A. Revised by E. 8. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. sv. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Notes and 
awa By Rey. J. BOND, M.A., and Rey. A. 8. WALPOLE, 


ION. Edited by the Rev. M. A. Bayrre.p, 
MEDEA. Edited by A. W. Vernaut, Litt.D. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BACON. — ESSAYS. With Introduction and | 


Notes. By F. G. SELBY, 3s. 3 sewed, 2s. tal. 


MILTON. ~;ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 


LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS. &c. With {ntroduction and 
Notes. By W. BELL, MLA. Js. 9d. sewed, 1s. 6d. 


COMUS. ly theSame. Is. 3d. ; sewed, Is. 
SAMSON AGONISTES. With Introduction 


and N-tes. By If. M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 2s. ; sewed, Is. 9d. | 


SIR THOMAS BROWNES.—RELIGIO ME- 


DICT: Letter to a Friend, &c., and Christian Morals. Edited by 
W. A. GREENHLLE, M.D. 4s. 6d 


SCOTT.— The LAY of the LAST MIN: STREL. 


and the LADY of = = AKE. With Introduction and Notes. 
F.T. PALGRAVE. 


THE LAY ‘of the LAST MINSTREL. 
With introductiv on ane Notes. By t. =. STI ABr. M.A.. 
and SLLIOTT, I > sewed, wd. “Ea m 
and ¢ ‘anto I. mL, sewed re ‘autos 1. tr iit. and TV. te VIL 
Js. Sel. each 5 sewed, Is, each, 


| HORACE. — THE SATIRES. 


LATIN. 


Edited by 
ARTHUR PALMER, 
STLES. "Edited by Vrofessor A. 8S. 


WILKINS. Feap. Sve, 5s. 


JUVENAL.— — Xu. SATIRES. Edited by 
Translated by "ALEXANDER Leerrern, M.A., 


LL.D. 3s. Gd. 


LIVY.—BOOK I. With Notes and V ocabulary. 


By Il. M. STEPHENSON, M.A I8uno, 1s. 6d. 
BOOKS |] II. and III. Edited by the Same 
cap. Svo, 3s, 
By 


BOOK V. ‘With Notes and Vocabulary. 
M. ALFORD. Un the pr 8s. 


BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
iam 28, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, M.A. 


GREEK. 
EORIPIDES._MEDEA. With Notes and 


Vocabulary by Rev M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. — Y tl. 


HERODOTUS. —BOOK VII. Edited by Mrs. 
MONTAGU BUTLER. 3s, ¢ 


TALES from HERODOTUS. With Notes | 


and Vocabulary by G.8. FARNELL, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


THUCYDIDES.—BOOK II. Edited by E. «. 


MARCHANT, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


OVID.—FASTI. 


M.A. With Maps. 3s, 61. 


PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. 


HLALLIDIE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


TERENCE.—PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. J. 


BOND, M.A., and Rev, A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 28. Gd. 


VIRGIL.—AZNEID. Wi-h Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. BOOK 1. By Rev. A. S WALPOLE, M.A. Is. 6d.— 
BVVKS I. and IIL. By T. BE. PAGE, MA. 1s. 6d. each.— 
BOOK IV. By Rev HH. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. Is, 6d.— 
BOOK V. By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 1s. 6.- BOOK VL. By 


T. E. PAGE, M.A. 1s. 61.—BOUK VII. By Rey. A. CALVERT, 
M.A. 1s, 6d. 


Edited by G. H. Ha.tam, 


Edited by A. R. 


THUCYDIDES. —- BOOKS VI. and VII. 


Edited by Rey. P. FROST, M.A. With Map. 3s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.-ANABASIS. BOOK I. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. Is. 6d. 
By E. A. WELLS, M.A, Is.6d. BOOK IL. By Rev. A 8. 
WALPOLE, M.A. Is. 6d. BOOK IV. By Rey. E. D. STONE, 
M.A. Is. 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE —NEW VOLUME. 


BOOK V. Edited by C. KE. Graves, M.A. “EXERCISES in GREEK SYNTAX. By Rev. 


3s. Gd, 


ENGLISH. 
SHAKES 


By K. DEIGHTON. Globe svo. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 1s. 9d.; sewed, Is. td. | 
KING LEAR. Is. 9d. ; sewed, 1s. 6d. 
HENRY V. Is. ‘\d. : sewed, Is. 6d. 
HAMLET. 2s. tid. ; sowed, 2s. 

THE TEMPEST. ls. ‘)d.; sewed, Is. tid. 
JULIUS CASSAR. !s. 9d. : sewed, Is. td. 
THE MERCHANT of VENICE. Is. 0d.; 


sewed, Is. 6d 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. 


(1660—1780). By EY MUNI) GOSSE, 7s. 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE (1560-1665). , 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


| | DRYDEN. 


HISTORICAL LESSONS 


G. MH. NALL, M A., Assistant Master at Westminster. [Shortly. 


PEARE. With Introduction and Notes. |; TENNYSON.—-THE COMING of ARTHUR 


aud the PASSING of ARTHUR. By F. J. ROWE, M.A. 2s. 


THE PRINCESS. Edited by P. M. 


WALLACE, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


AYLMER'S FIELD. 


WEBB, M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


ENOCH ARDEN. By W.T. Wenn, M.A. 2s. 


Limmediate’y. 


Edited by W. 't. 


By G. Sarrsncny, ls. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 


POPE. By Les. Srevnens. Is. 6d. ; sewed, I. 


in ENGLISH 


SYNTAX. By L. KELLNER, Ph.D. Globe svo,"63. — [Shortly. 


A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN | MOLIERE.—Les Femmes Savantes. Hdited by G.K.Fasxacur. 18mo, Is. 


Adap’ + from BEI A. ~ “ 
EMIL TRECHMANN, B.A., Ph.D. 


- a TSCHE SPR: 7 ~ aol 


Les Precieuses Ridicules. 
| HAUFF.—Die Karavane, Edited by Hrxmanx Hacer, Ph.D. Globe 8vo, ? . 


Edited by G E. Fasnacur. 18mo, Is. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. With Answers | 


and 1,000 Additional Examples for Exercise. By Rev. J. B. LOCK, 
M.A. 4s. td. Part ft. 2s. Part IL. os.—K EY, 1s. 6. 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. School 


(lass-Book of Commercial Arithmetic. By the SAME. Globe sve. 
os. td. KEY, 8s, id. 


A SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, for 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, By the SAME.” Isme, Is 


PROGRESSIVE MATHEMATICAL EXER-| 
CES for HOME: WORK. First Series. Ty A. T. RICHARD. 


A TEXT- bite) of E EUCLID'S Re et aD 
n » if 
til. aks BOOKS it os. BOOKS a 
; hooks HL-VI. 38.3 BOOKS V-VL ond XL. 
BOR I. me aud XI. 4s. éd.; BOOK Xion KEY to Books 


EUCLID for BEGINNERS. Being an Intro- 


duction to existing Text-Books. By Rev. J.B. LOCK, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


TARY ALGEBRA. By Caries 


SMITH, M.A. 4s. 6d.-KEY. 10s 
Ly the Same. 


A TREATISE on ALGEBRA. 


8. #1 —K EY, crown Svo, 10s. 6d 
DIVINITY. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. LUKE. 


Mntroduction and Notes. By Rev Feap., Svo, 2s. tid, 


A CLASS. BOOK cf the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. Canon MACLEAR. 18m, 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 


NGLAND. By the Same. 18m 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 


CTER aud Rev. Camen MACLEA 


. dome 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA for SCHOOLS. | 


By H. 8. HALL, M. A. and 8. R. KNIGHT, B.A, 3s 6d.; with | 
Auswers, 45 Gad. “KEY, #, 


ALG RAICAL EXERCISES and EXAMI- 
aun a To accompany “* Elementary Algebra.” 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. By the Same. 7s. 6d. 
THE "ALGEBRA of CO-PLANAR VECTORS 


and TRIGONOMETRY. By R. B. HAYWARD, M.A., 
tga 4 


THE ELEMENTS of SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By Kh. B. HAYWARD, M. A., PLR. Globe 8vo, 3s. 


A TREATISE on the GEOMETRY of the 


IRCLE, and some EXTENSIONS to CONIC SECTIONS by the 
METHOD of RECLPROU ATION. A ith numerous Examples by 
WILLIAM J. MCCLELLAND, M. tis. 


THE ELEMENTS of PLAN E TRIGON OME- 
ib oe, Ly tr Seamed and C., DAVISON. 6s. 6d.; in 


THE TRIGONOMETRY of ONE ANGLE. 


By Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A. Gle 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS, as far 


as the Solution of Triangles. By the SAME. Globe sve, 2s, 6d 
KEY, 6s. 64. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 


SAME. 4s. fd. —-K EV, crown Sve, Ss. 6d. 
HIGHER, TRIGONOMETRY, 

3. tic oth Parts complete, in t vo ; 
MECHANICS for BEGINNERS. 


MECHANICS of SOLIDS. By the Same. 3s. td. 


LES in PHYSIOS. | 


1,000 Problems with Auswers. 


, Bose, 3s. td. 
ELEMENTARY aaa in HEAT, 
LIGHT, and SOUND. By the SAME. 2s. 6d. 


QUESTIONS and EXAMPLES on EXPERI- 


MENTAL PHYSICS: Sc paannl tag sht, Heat, Electricity, Magnetism 
By B. LOEWY. Feap. yve 


By the 
iy the Same. 
Part 1. 


a Containing over 


A GRADUATED COURSE of NATURAL 


< IENCE for ELEMENTARY and TECHNICAL 8C OOS and 
UOLLEGES. By the SAME. Part l, 2s. Part IL, 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


The Greek Text. with 


th Thousand. 


\ls so in Four Parts, 
14e-16N9 ; Part 1V., 1660. 


“KLEY. 


By the Rey. F. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Loapon, 





A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Revieed Edition, with Maps, (:encalogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. Crown syo, &s. Gd, 


= * Analysis,” 


A HISTORY of. ENGLAND for BEGINNERS. 


With Maps and Tables. 


AN ‘ELEMENTARY ( CI, ASS- BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY, 


New 


and 


as. ereh. Part 1, 607-1265; Part IL, 1204-1555; Part It, 


By ARabELLa 
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THE EASTERN AND > WESTERN | 


REVIEW. 
No. i ready FEBRUARY Ist. Royal dto, 56 pages, price Is. 
The chief aim of this new Mouthly Review is to enlighten English 


readers on Eastern affairs, to teach Orientals the benefit of Western 


civilisation, and thus to promote a better understanding between the | 


peoples of the two Hemispheres. 
Among the contents of the first number are the following :— 
Istnopection—Tue Truru anovt Eover (by B.)—Exe@canp at Fortes 
Counts (by Major-General Sir F. J. Goldsmid)-Ccrterat Proeress 
iw tsuam (by Professor A. Vambéry)—Twe Russtan Power 1s Asta 
(hy Major J. Wolfe Murvay)—Are tae Turks 4 Literary Prorie? 
(hy Professor C. Wells) ‘OSMANLI Fougtaes (by Miss Lucy M. J. 
Carnett)}—From mae Anant: East and West; The European Concert 
(hy a Correspondent) ; The Khalifate and Sultanate (by Sheik 
Muhsin); Persia of To-lay (by 8. Al-Saiyid); The Decline of the 
Kast (by’ Khali Effendi) ; Knowledge versus Wealth (by a Corres- 
me ondenti—A Hisrony or rae Nexereestu Centceny—Reevan : Queen 
* THE Srpwvcano. A Novel (by H. E)—Tue Two Hesisrurnts. 
(he aderettes on the most important events of the Month)—Ecunors 
» tHe East (from our Special Correspondents)—R+.vtews—Notes on 
Tarenare ne, Scrence, AND Ant—THe Daama—A Daama racine THE 
Srace. Short Story (hy Ethel Wheeler) —Tne Hovsenotp—J orrixes— 
Punic Carricism ann Conresroxnpience—Eastens Notes AND QUERIES 
—Isxpex To rne East (1800)—Anane Pant. 














Publishing Offices : 21 and 22, Furnival Street, London, E.C. 


THE 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Evry oy T. ABRAHAMS and ©. G, MONTEFIORE. 
Vol. TV. JANUARY, Tse. No. M4. 
Contests 


JEWISIL HISTOREAN, 
on the JEWISH 


By 1. Awnanams. 


Hf. GRAETZ, the 
RELIGION, By ©. &. 


PR. FRIEDLANDER 
Moyrerione, 
NUT. s on wen REW mae, in the UNIVERSITY 
AMB 1GE.—IE. By 8. Semreuren 
sous PraPYERKORN and the BATTLE of the buOKS, 
. Hinsen 

Non! ES on HEBREW WoORDS.—E. By Prof, W. Roneatsoy Sunn. 

SUME NOTES on the EFFEt T of BIBLICAL CRITICISM upon the 
JEWISH RELIGION. By .6 Monterione. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY tse0-91. By Dr, A. Necsaven. 

CRITICAL NOTICES —Quellenschriften zur Geschichte des Unter- 
richts und der Erziehung bei den deutschen Juden von den altesten 
Zeiten bis auf Mendelssohn, by Dr. A. Nevcsaven— Hagada | 
and the Mass, by Josern J acons—Die Anthtopomerentomen in 
den Thars gumiv, mul Des Samaritauers Marqah Erzahlung uber 
den Tod Moses’, by Dr. A. Necawten—Die Nominalbildungen in 
der Mise buah, and Maimonides’ Commentar zum Tractat Kilajim, 
by De. Hf. Dtsenreny Religion and Morals, and Hebrew and 
English Responses and Hymns for Use in the Synacogue, by 0. - 
Simon Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Langu: uzes, by the 
Rev. L, M. Simons, 

NOTES and DISCUSSIONS. —Note on Prof, Griitz’s Article on Isaiah 
xxNiv., XXXY., by the Rev, Prof. T. K. Curvye—Jewish Ethical 
Wills, by Prof. D. Kaurmayy,. 

London: DP. Neve, 270, Strand, W.C, 

Annual Subscription, post free, its. 


LIBRARY at 


By Pr 


Vrice 3s. ; 


NOW READY, No. L, JANUARY. 
Demy 8vo, 64 pages, Is. 64. net; Annual Subscription, 5s, (prepaid), 
post free. 


THE ESSEX REVIEW: 


dla LMestrated (earterly Record of Everything of Vermancnt 
Latevest in the Connty, 
Vilited by B. A. FITCH, FLL 8. 
Assisted by W. HL. DALTON, F.G.S. 
Chelmsford: Eymusp Dornier & Co, 
'Lomdon: Frsuten Unwes, Paternoster Square 


BY DR. MACLAREN, 
Seconv Evririvy, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., pust free. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other | 


Sermons. 

POPULAR EDITION, 
ito, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
JOSEPH ica hy a Memoir by E. A. V., 


with two Essays by AZZINI “THOU GHTS on 
DEMUCKACY ” and “ THE DU TIES of MAN.” 


Large 


London: ALexaAsven & Suerueatkv, Furnival Street, E.C. 


| 7. is unrivalled.” 


| trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 


'PETER IBBETSON. 


GEORGE = MAURIER. 
Illustrated with over Eighty Drawings by the Author. 
Two vols., demy Sv, cloth extra, 21s. 


Punch says: oon —_ W _ as 
“The plot is marked by ndepen ~y &: e@ ro- | 
| ~— tic interest, the book may | 
audacious invention worked io on pamper yeh 


out with great skill.” ofeesnyoen menend manners.” 


* Everybody will read Mr. 
original treat fot 


George du Maurier’ s novel, thoroughl 
. Peter Tbbetson.’ novel ers the year ha’ 
National Ubserver. giv en us.” —Liver poo! Merenry |} 


London: James R. Osuvop, McItvaing & Cov., 
45, Albemarle Street. 


The JANUARY Number of the 


Asiatic QUARTERLY REVIEW 


| A LETTER FROM THE R AS! ny OF ‘x AGYR TO DR. LEITNER ; 
Illustrations of Fighting Hunzas, } Nagyris, s, and Yasinis ; A Dancing 
Gilgitis ; Attacking Kashmir Highla meee, &c , &c. 
Map of the Pamirs, &e. -» &C. 


sr EC 1 AL CENTRAL ASTAN (January) Number of the 


SIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Contains a series of Articles, Maps, or Letters. on the 
PAMLRS one cerrounsigg countries by Russian, French, and English 
explorers (5 ‘HEFFPSKY, CAPUS, LITTLEDALE, LEITNER, 
&c.), also Artie Jes on 

AS “India and China,” Wy MICHTE; “China ze Foreign 
Countries,” by “ Ly SR vu) * Hunza, Nagyr, &c., by Dr. 

LE ITNER, &e. (with, F illustrations) B 5 amt | Ka fez te” bs 

JOHNSTONE, BCA ; Map of the PAMIRS, “be. E. G. RAVEN- 
STEIN; “Col. Grambiche fishy’ s Explorations,” ‘by W. B. STEVEST. 

Colonel KING-HARMA “ Military Objections to the Hunterian 

| spelling a odes, W 3 

E. BIDDULPH: “ The Telegraph leas in Persia.” 

{ “A Crisis in rk Te East Af 

Commissioner A. C. F vi re “Fiji. 

The Rey. Dr. CHOTZN “The Humour of the Bible. 

MARCU by ADLER: “ The: Health Laws of the Bible, _ Jewish 
| eget. 
AWCETT: “ Pre-historic Rock-Pictures at Bellary ” 

- ih “J. Claine’s Batak-Karo Manuscript on the Microbe” 
| (tlustrated 

A. ROGERS :_“Sindbad.” 

it ig ‘EL L, M.C.8.: “ Notes of the late Sir Walter Elliot.” 

His Exe. P. WASSA PASHA and the late Sir PATRIC K CUL- 

| QUIIOUN: “The Pelasgi and their Mew orn Descendants.” 

Mrs. REICHHARDT: “ The Druse 

CORRESPONDENCE and ORIE NT: AL CONGRESS NEWS. 
SUMMARY of EV ante ia ASIA and in the COLONIES. 
REVIEWS and NOTICE 

Publishers: Tue Genres Unstvensity Instrrete, Woxine 
: Londou—Messrs. Swan JSonsenscuein & Co., Paternoster 
E.C.; Messrs. Sormena Piccadilly; and Davip Nerr, 

PRICE FIVE SHiLiNus. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 
Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “ The Unchanging 
Christ,”’ &e. 

“It is superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
| Dr. Alexander Maclaren, of Manchester, England.” 
Christian Union (New York). 
“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
Ludependent (New York). 
» Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
an... preac shers.”’—tChristian Commonwealth, 
**Few preachers combine so many elements of effective 
| pulpit address.” —-Jidependent (London). 

“Dr. Maclaren holds a unique place amongst the great 
preachers of the day, because of his well-balanced combination 
of gifts. "The Modern Church, 

“It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 


Str xed 


truth.” — Christian World. 


Loypun: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Fursivan Srreer, E.C. 





TWO CENTURIES oF NONCONFORMITY.. 


Just Out. 


HISTORY OF THE FREE 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 
With a Continuation to 
By CHAS. 8S. MIALL. 


Daily News says :— It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 
—“ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 


Rev. 8. G. Grees, D.D., writes 
will find herein most serviceable hel r:’ 


Mr. J. Carven: Wirttams writes:—“ It is, in fact, a 


suidance.” 


Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 


storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 


CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, 


i89gl. 





Lonpon : 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Frrnivat Srrizr, E.C. 


“ Unquestionably the mos* , 


THEATRES. 


| ADELPHI THEATRE. 
| THIS EVENING, at % THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. 

Leonard Boyne, eo gt L. Rigana, Dae, 
Roberts, , Russell, ee W. 
Northcote, &c.; Mrs. P. Campbell, Mine E. E. Ro Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


THIS are, at 845, THE CRUSADERS. Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, Cyril Hipete, Mr. Ernest Hendrie, Mr. 
York Stephens, aie Sant Ma Mr. A. Aynesworth, 
Mr. Leith, and Mr. Lewis Waller; Miss Maude Millett, 
= _ ‘Brandon, Miss Lillie Belmore, Miss T. Mayer, Miss 
| = Williams, and nd Lady Mo Monckton. At 8, ' TO wMY. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9.45, APANTOMIME REHEARSAL, 

receded by at 8, GOOD FOR wy and at 9, A COM.. 

ISION. Misses Addison, EH. or, M. Palfrey, M. 
M‘Naught, and ote, Messrs. Weedon Grossmith, Wilfred 
Draycott, Compton Coutts, Branscombe, C. P. Little, and 
Brandon "Thomas. 


oS ageesge THEATRE. 














THIS EVENING 9, BRIGHTON. Mr. Charles 
Wyndham. Messrs. W. 1 Blakesley. F. Atherley, 8. Valentine, 
W. Everard, C. Crofton, 8. Hewson, W. Shirley, A. May; 
a M. Ansell, F. Frances, C. Ewell, L. Webster, 8. 


ry, aud Mary Moore Preceded, at 8.15, by 
ILs? 


e, N. 
HEADS OR T 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Grand Pantomime, THE FORTY THIEVES. EVERY 
AFTERNOON at 2.30 and on THURSDAY and BATURD: mt 
EVENINGS at 7.30. Written by Horace Lennard. Produc: 
by Oscar Barrett. Unanimously pronounced by the aes 
Lond lon Press to surpass all previous pantomimes. The (ueen 

—* Outrivals in taste and beauty all other similar pro- 
tes tions of the present season.” Judy says :—** Positively the 
Sy A oe ever seen, here or elsewhere.” Seats : Numbered 
» 3s. 64., 5s. ; Unnumbered 1s, and Is. 6d. 


GARRICK “THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 

THIS thy at 8.45, A FOOL’S " .——- Mr. J. 
Hare, Messrs. F. Kerr, Gi = H. B Irving, Brereton ; 
Mesdames Olga, MNethersole, B B. , M. Blakiston, und 
Kate Rorke. At 8 A CASE OR’ "EVICTION. "Miss 
Webster, Mr. Pringle. 


GLOBE THEATRE. | 
THIS a hang at 9, GLORIANA. oom. J. G. 
Taylor, Forbes Dawson, T. W. Percyval, A. . Brooke, J 
Cav , J. Willes, and Misses Florence 
West Fine.” Esmond, * and Lydia Cewell. ‘ats , THROUGH 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. ee Tren. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.35, HAMLET, Mr. ‘Tree. Mesors. 
Fernandez, Kemble, n, Dacre, George Barrett, Allan, 
Watson, Hudson, Robb lerweod, Rose, Hallard nD, 
Caravoglia, arden, Crawley, and Fred Terry ; Misses 
Leclerey, Ivanova, and Mrs, Tree. 


LYRIC ‘THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Severn. 

THIS DAY, at 2.30 and 815, THE MOUNTEBANKs. 
Misses Geraldine Uhnar, Aida Jenoure, Eva Moore, anl 
Lucille Saunders ; Messrs. Lionel Brough, Frank Wyatt, J. 
Robertson, F. Cook, A. Playfair, C. Gilbert, Porteous Burt, 
and Harry Monkhouse. 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS DAY, at 2.30, HEARTSEASE. At 8, OLIVER 
TWIST. Mes:rs. Fuller, Mellish, Bassett Roe, ” Frank M. 
Wood, J. A. Welch, H. de Solla, Harcourt Beatty ; Mesdame: 
Bertie Willis, Lesley Bell, Watson, Wyatt, and “Miss Grace 
Hawthorne. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sivyey Herpenrte-Bastse. 

THIS EVENING, s 8.15, Ling, SWISS EXPRESS. 
Les Renads, Messrs. P. Hayes, H. Bedford, H. Dane. 
Herberte-Basing, Mrs. Tuition and Miss Phillis *Broug htor. 
At 7.30, HIS LAST CHANCE. Miss Ella Terriss, av! 
Mr. Basing. 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30 Bee my FORGIVENESS: 
Mr. George Alexander, Mr. tcombe Gould, Mr. E. W° 
Gardiner, Mr. Arthur Bourchier Mr. H. H. Vincent, Mr. 1: 
de Lange, and Mr. Tred Everill; Miss Dolores Drummond: 
Miss Fanny Coleman, Miss Laura Graves, and Mir 
Marion Terry. 





- 'TERRY’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager. Mr. Epwarp Tene). 
THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TIMES. Messrs. Edward 
= Elliott, Henry V. Esmond, A. Keniick, — Sims, 
d Fred Th Mesdames Helena Dacre, 
yi Teightoas M. Talbot, Hetty Dene, L. \acaentell, ant 
Fanny Brough. 





VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 

THIS DAY, at 2.30 and 8.30, Imre Kiralfy’s sul th 
Dramatic Operatic Spectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE ¢! 
THE SEA. Doors open at 12 and 6. Sigs. Vous 
Coppini, Lombsrdi, Rando, Brighetti, Campana, Giacowette, 
oe ; Signorinas Moretti, Mercherini, Carona, and 1,100 pe 

ormers. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Sixty-first Edition. a ye. ., roxal Bro, oro, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, d, gilt edges. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARON- 


ETAGE for 1892. Corrected by the Nobility. 


NEW WORK BY FRANCIS AUGUSTUS HARE. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, illustrated, és. 


THE LAST of the BUSHRANGERS. 


Account of the Capture of the Kelly Gang. By FRANUIS 
Aucustts Haney. pammanaen-oceuenememmte Victorian Police. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


FAIREST of THREE. By Henry 


Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “ ry 
Widow parE, vols. ‘ ae oe ” 


THE AFTERMATH. By Noel Dene. 


2 vols. 
THE WRONG that WAS DONE. By 
F. W. ROBINSON, Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 


vols. 
“The motive of ‘The Wrong that was Done’ shows Mr. Robinson at 
his 8t st as an "ol interesting episole.”—A thenaeum. “ 


A WASTED LIFE and MARR’D. By 


Be! by yp STOCK, p Anther of “ Lay am ay 3 4 
story that reada! sometimes hing, 
higily seusational,"—-Court Journal a 


toe ‘ourt Jo 
THE IDES of MARCH. By G. M. 


posrms, / 








pe Author of “The Tree of Knowledge,” “A - Position,” 
“ A story of the present time, and a very good one, full of lively con- 


yersation which carries us merrily on 4 not without a fund of d eeper 
feeling and higher principle. "—Guardia ” 


THE GAMBLER'’S SECRET. By 


ESaCt EERDAL, Author of Fy aa oad Fiies,” &c. 2 vols. 
” produ a novel over whi 
with a good deal of pleasure.”—Scotsman. or spend 7 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, each 3s. 64. 


A CROOKED PATH. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


NINETTE. 


By the AUTHOR of “ VERA,” “BLUE ROSES,” &. 


THE AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 


WICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By MABEL HART. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 


By M. E. LE CLERC, 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


» JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 





A SELECTION FROM. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 
BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 


AN . 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ——= 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, 


September 1865 to September, 1890. 
By the Author of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
2 vols, 8vo. Vol. I, 1865+1878, 12s. 
*,* No part of this book has appeared in periodicals. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S ENGLAND.' 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. LECKY’S ‘HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY” is in course of issue in Twelve Monthly Volumes, 
crown 8vo, price 6s. each. This Edition will be divided into Two Sections: 
ENGLAND, 7 Volumes; Ireland, 5 Volumes, The First Volume of ‘‘ENGLAND”’ 
is now ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF MR. HENRY LANG'S WORKS. 
New Editions of the followiug Works by Mr. ANDREW LANG will le issued in Monthly 
Volumes, price 2s. 6d. each net. 
i. LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. [#e2y. | 3. OLD FRIENDS. 
2. BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. [ February. I. LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 
SKATING. By J. M. Hearucore and C.G. Tessutr. Ficure-Sxatine. 


T. te WITHAM. With Cottam on CURLING (Rev. Joux Kerr), TOBOGGANING (Onmoxp 
AKE), ICE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), B Y (C. G. Tessurr). With 12 Plates and 272 Illustrations in the 
Text by C. Wuymrer and Captain R. M. ALExan = and from Photographs. 


PROF. MAX MULLER’S GIFFORD LECTURES. Third Series. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION : the Gifford Lectures delivered 


before the University of Glasgow in 1891. By F. MAX MULLER, K.M. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
MR. 8S. R. GARDINER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. From the Earliest 


Times to 1885. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, LL D. Complete in One Volume, with 878 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 


‘“‘The illustrations are so admirably chosen, so well reproduced, and so numerous, that they place the book in a class by 
itself among handbooks of English History. , There is absolutely no other single book which illustrates English History on so 
complete a scale and in such a small compass.”— Guardian, 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By Joun Tynoatt, F.RS. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Contexts :—The Sabbath—Goethe’s ‘‘Farbenlehre”—Atoms, Molecules, and Ether Waves—Count Rumford—Louis 
i, his Life and Labours—The Rainbow and its Congeners— Address delivered at the Birkbeck Institution on October 22, 
881—Thomas Young —Life in the Alps—About Common Water —Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle—On Unv ciling 
the Statue of Thomas Carlyle—On the Origin, Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis—Old Alpine Jottings—A Morning on 
Alp Lusgen. 


RICHARD WISEMAN, Surgeon and Sergeant-Surgeon to Charles IT. : 


a gy <5 Study. By Gangeen-Cenemal Sir T. LONGMORE, C.B., F.R.C.8., r 4 With Portrait and Ilu-tration. 


8vo, I 
HALF-HOURS with the MILLIONAIRES: showing how 
Edited by B. B. WEST. Crown Svo, 6s. 


Harder it is to Spend a Million than to Make it. 


NURSERY COMEDIES: a Collection of Little Plays for Children to 


Act. By Mrs. HUGH BELL, Author of ‘Chamber Comedies,” &c, Crown Svo, 1s. 6d. 
With an 


A PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY COAT of TREVES. 
New 


Account of its History and Authenticity. By RICHARD F. CLARKE, §.J. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
As a novel of character and situation 











{ Marc h. 
[April 





Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





much 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. A Novel. By L, B. Warrorp. 


and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


“*Mrs. Walford’s new novel deserves to be placed beside the best she has given us. 
it has not often been excelled in truth and felicity.”’—-Scotsman. 


ABOU ‘ 
ie THE UNKIND WORD. THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 259. 
MISTRESS MAID. STUDIES from LIFE.  _—| 1, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF COUNT POZZO DI, 6. THE ACTS OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

E WOMAN'S KINGDOM. | YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. : — pong 7. RODMRY AND THE NAVY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

“ ” a . NTU . 

y = — — My. ay or, | ® THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DOLLINGER. 8. FROUDE’S CATHERINE OF ARAGON. 

NATURE. | "Life in a Colony. ’| 4. SIDGWICK’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. | 9. THE FATE OF THE SUDAN. 

0 ARBOT. HE COMIN . 

WISE SAWS and MODERN | TRAITS of AMERICAN | 5. MEMOIRS OF GENERAL MARBO | 10. THE COMING CRISIS 

INSTANCES. | The AMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. | A RO JUNE 
NES. HCEBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LAS 





Now reapy, raice S1txrence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—FEBRUARY. 
THE THREE FATES. By F. Manton Crawroro. Chaps. | ‘‘RUNAWAY’S EYES.” A Shakespeare Note. By Prof. 
XXUI., XXIV. Joun W. Hares. 
A DESERT FRUIT. By Grant Atte. AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRIENDSHIP. By Miss 
ONE, TWO, THREE. By Cuartes Goprrey Levanp. A. Tartor. 
THE SEALSKIN PURSE. An Incident founded on Fact. | MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Atraev W. Hunt. Chaps. 1V.-VI. 


at THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Ayprew Lana. 


By Lovwa Mo.esworrs. 





Loavon: HURST & BLACKETT, Luuzrev. 


Seam LONGMANS, GREEN & CU 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


Lis Tz. 


GODS FOOL, 


THE NEW SERIAL. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AUTHOR OF 


“AN OLD MAID’S LOVE,” and “THE BIN of 
JOOST AVELINGH.” 


Was commenced in The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
on January the First. 


THE POPULAR NOVEL. 


MATTHEW TINDALE. 


In 3 vols., 
Is to be had at all the Libraries this day. 
The CARLISLE PATRIOT. 


“The most powerful and original work 
that has been produced in Cumberland for 
many years. ‘The Fawcetts and Garods,’ 
the author’s first novel, possessed many 
good qualities, and gave evidence of higher 
qualities which thought and experience 
would develop. We were scarcely prepared, 
however, for the advance in strength and 
firmness which ‘ Matthew Tindale’ reveals. 
Again and again we are reminded of George 
Eliot’s earlier works, not (of course) by any 
plagiarism, but by the calm _ progress 
through idyllic scenes to the appointed 
tragedy; by the fidelity with which certain 
native characters are drawn; by the 
happiness with which village gossips are 
reported ; and by the loving descriptions of 
the colour and fragrance of our lanes and 
moors. ‘The action is chiefly concentrated 
in a fellside village, which may, perhaps, 
easily be identified, some five or six miles 
east of Penrith ; the theme is the working 
of the eternal passions which ‘now melt 
into sorrow, now madden to crime,’ and the 
characters are brought out with striking 
power and insight. The local colouring is 
especially admirable...... Miss Varty-Smith 
shows herself capable of the highest work, 
and her popularity is assured.” 


The New Novel by Miss F. M. PEARD, 
the Author of ‘‘His Cousin Betty,” '‘ Paul's 
Sister,” d&c., is ready this day, in 2 vols. 
/t is entitled 


“THE BARONESS.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TANGLED SKEIN.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 
ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 3 vole., crown 8vo. 


“A crisply written novel which abounds in thrilling 
mysteries, which the author gradually unravels with remark- 
able ease. .....A really clever work.” —Morning Tost. 


RicuarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Now ready, Vol. IV., 25s. 
THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL 
PAPERS of ARTHUR CAYLEY, Se.D., F.R.S., Sadlerian Pro- 


feesor of Pure Mathematics in “the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 4to. (To be completed in 10 vols.) 





Now ready, Vol. Ix. New Series, for the Years 1874—1883. ABA—GIS. 
Cloth, 25s. net; half-morocco, 328 net. 


CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 
COMPILED by the ROYAL SUCIETY of LONDON. Vols. I.-VI. 
for the Years 1800—1863, royal a, cot (Vol. I, in half-morocco), 
£4 net ; half-morocco, £5 5s. net. Vols. ViI.—VIII., for the Years 
1864—1873, cloth, £1 11s. 6d, net ; half-morocco, £2 5s. net. 
volumes, cloth, 20s. ; or half- -morocco, 28s. net. 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. 
From A.D. to the Eatipstion of the Plague in 1666. By 
CREIGUTON: Mo D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy S 

the University’ of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
“ The historical part of bis subject is treated with great patience of 
esearch and often with acute insight, and will be read with interest 
and profit by all serious students of our national bistory.”— Times. 


2 vols., crown 8yo. wit I. and II., ean together, 15s. net ; 
Vol. II. only 10s. 6d. 


A TRAVELLER’S NARRATIVE of the 
EPISODE of the BAB. (Mabie, ——. “and Aunt ki dar ey 
i-Bab navishta-ast.) Edited, Transla' Annotated in_ two 
volumes by EDWARD G. BROWN M.B., Fellow of Pem- 
Hos ah College, and Lecturer in Pe Ay ‘5 ‘the University of Cam- 


This work, composed in Persian by order of the Beh4’u'lléh, the 
»resent chiet & the Babi Sect, comprises a a from its origin till 
the pes ¢ A with a f its doctrines and 
prince 

. Vol. © contains the facsimile of the original MS. ; Vol. IT. contains 
the English translation illustrated by numerous critical and historical 
notes, based for the most part on hitherto uny 


A SHORT COMMENTARY on the 
HEBREW and ARAMAIC TEXT of the BOOK of DANIEL. 


Single 











By A EVAN, M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 8s. eed 
New Volume of the Pitt Press Mathematical 


Series. 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By C. Smirn, 


M.A _, Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d 
*A book not only of practical utility, but Mso of great ebecntion: al 
eae! "—Nature. 


New Volumes of the Pitt Prese Series. 
LUCIAN—MENIPPUS and TIMON. With 


Notes and Introduction by E. C. MACKIE, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


HOMER-ILIAD. BOOK VI. With Tutro- 
duction and Notes ty G. M EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College. 


THUCYDIDES. —BOOK VII. The Text 
newly Revised and Explained, with Introduction, Summaries, 
Maps, and Indexes. A recollation of the Brit: a Museum MS. M. 

tows made for this — a Rey. ~ HOLDEN, M.A. 
LL.D Also in Two Pai Part 1. INPRODUCTION and 
TEXT. “Part Il. NOTES a INDE X ES. 

“ The pleasant anticipations with which one takes up a new edition 
of a classical author My r. Holden are amply fulfilled in the case of 
his Seventh Book of Thucydides. Dr. en's admirable scholarship 
and his methodical way of working have enabled him to turn out a 
comprehensive and as lucid an edition of a single book as can be found 

in any language.”—A cademy. 


LIVY—BOOK IX. With Notes and Introduc- 


tion. By H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
LIVY—BOOK XXVII. With Notes and Intro- 


duction. By H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


VERGIL—-THE COMPLETE WORKS. 
Edited by A. SLDGWICK, M.A. Two vols. vel, 5. TEXT and 
INTRODUCTION. 3s. 6d. Vol. Il, NOTES. 4s. 6d. 

“ The book should be in the hand of every student of Vergil. It con- 
tains in a convenien. aud compendious form almost all that has been 
said on the subject that is worth saying, and omits what should he 
omitted ; it is a sensible selection from the superfluous mass of com- 

mentation under which the poet has long been buried. It is im 

to speak too highly of it in this respect. Introduction, notes, and 

index are masterpieces of usefulness and brevity. "Oxford. Magazine. 





Subjects for Cambridge Local Examinations, Senior 
and Junior, December, 1892. 


DE VIGNY-LA CANNE DE JONG. 
Edited, with Notes, y Ht. W. EVE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Head Master of University College School. 
1s. 

HAUFF—DIE KARAVANE. Edited, with 
Notes, by A. SCHLOTTMANN, Ph.D., late Assistant Master at 
Uppingham School. 3s. 


Bik with Introduction, Notes, and_ Indexes, by A. WILSON 
RITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, rn ‘ambridge. 


MILTON'S COMUS and ARCADES. 3s. 


“ This is an admirable edition....The notes on the text are superior 
to those usually found in school ‘books, and are very strong on points 
of etymology.”—Edwueational Temes. 


MILTON’S ODE on the MORNING of 
CHRISTS NATIVITY, ALLEGRO, 1L PENSEROSO, and 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Indexes. the press. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, noone xI. 


and XII. [In the press. 


Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Camprivce University Press Warenouse, 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G. 


By the MARQUIS of LORNE, K.T. 


Being the New Volume in pt Queen’s Prime Ministers” 
ries. 


*,° With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lord Lorne has enriched this interesting monogra) -” with 
extracts from a very important series of unpublished letters 
from the pen of Lord Palmerston, which cast a welcome side- 
light on many phases of a long and illustrious career spent in 
the public service. 





SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 


The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, 


K.G. By TRAILL, D.C.L. Being the Fifth 
Volume in “* The Queen’s Prime Ministers” Scries. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘* Unquestionably the liveliest, not to say | the most super- 
ciliously cynical and wickedly witty of the series 
Daily Chronicle. 


OUR ENGLISH HOMER: 
SHAKESPEARE HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By THOMAS W. WHITE, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s 


penne, and vigorous attempt to refute 
espeare to the authorship of the plays which 


A calm, close 
the claims of S 
bear his name. 


BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


Being the Fourth Volume of “* Preachers of the Age” Series. 
With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW STORY. 


MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck B 
. gay | ” &e. Crown 8vo, picture s, 2; ; 
cloth, 2s. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


——- * — First Volume in the New, Uniform, and Revised 
onthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Complete Novels. 


With New Preface and Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


No Edition will be issued in picture boards. The 6s. Cloth Edition 
can still be obtained, 


Reaty Next Week. 


The Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Being the Second Volume in the Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. Black’s complete Novel. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘An excellent shillingsworth is ‘Scrib- 
ner.’ ”—Sr. James’s GAZETTE. 


Now ready, the January Number of 


SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE. 


An I/lustrated Monthly, price One Shilling. 


So far as the beauty and artistic excellence of its 
Illustrations and the literary charm and varied interest 
of its Stories and Articles are concerned, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE has held for years a foremost place, and 
the arrangements made for 1892 justify the English 
Publishers in saying that they have every confidence 
that the great reputation of the M: e will not 
merely be maintained but widened in coming year. 


London : ees Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1892. 
No. 1029, New Series. 


Tue Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

dt is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Error. 





. LITERATURE. 


Life of Dean Burgon. By E. M. Goulburn 
In 2 vols. (John Murray.) 


Dean Bvroon said truly enough, “ Very 
few are the men who require 500 pages all 
to themselves—far fewer will bear expansion 
into two such volumes.” He did not add, 
as he might have done, that there are very 
few, and hardly any strangers, who can 
write biographies on the suitable scale 
which he selected for his Zwelve Good Men 
without the conventional two volumes for a 
quarry. It isa pity that none of Burgon’s 
old friends ventured to prefix a memorial of 
him to his admirable memorials of others ; 
failing this, it was natural that his family 
should have put the task into the hands of 
the last considerable representative of the 
same school of thought and piety. The 
choice had its disadvantages. Dean Goul- 
burn is too sympathetic to be yuite apprecia- 
tive. For him Burgon was, before all things, 
the great Biblical per of the day, the 
champion of the infallibility of Scripture, 
the one man who could have answered 
Tux Mundi, As he did not live to read 
it, we are told in the Preface of the 
righteous being taken away from the evil 
to come. 

Burgon’s three great literary works 
were Inspiration and Interpretation, The 
Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, and 
The Revision Revised. The three books do 
hang together, whether Burgon was right 
or wrong, or partly wrong and partly 
right, he was about equally right or wrong 
in all three. But the first was an entire 
failure; each of the others was in its 
way a success. Zhe Revision Revised may 
even be called a brilliant success; probably 
it had less influence with scholars than the 
book on St. Mark, but it had much more 
influence with the public: it gave them all 
the courage of their very respectable pre- 
judices. The same characteristics may be 
traced in all three. Burgon could never 
help misunderstanding and misrepresenting 
an opponent; he could never help over- 
stating his own position and his own results. 
These qualities may be either a weapon or 
a weakness; in his first book they were 
a weakness, in his last they were a weapon. 
If controversies were purely academical, no 
doubt the most effective controversialist 
would be the fairest, as it is the condition 
of both temporary and permanent success is 
to have many arguments, and strong argu- 
ments, if possible on the right side, and to 
make a great deal too much of them. An 
American clergyman who had thrown up 

living in consequence of doubts, and 
wandered about the world begging for solu- 





tions of them, came to Burgon at 11 one 
Sunday, and left at 2, saying: “‘ Well, I 
guess if anyone has convinced me of the 
truth of Christianity, it’s you, you are so 
beastly positive. Good night.” A Quaker 
admirer, we are told more than once, said 
to Burgon, ‘‘O that thee would’st dip thy 
feot in oil.”” Did Clarkson? or Garrison ? 
or Wendell Phillips? We do not hear 
whether Burgon answered, as he reason- 
ably might, that by choice he would dip his 
foot in the blood of his enemies—the 
enemies of the truth; he had no other. 
Dean Church, with his usual discernment, 
observed of Burgon that 15 iBpirrixdvy was 
more conspicuous in him than in any other 
equally good man whom he knew. Yet 
this is not quite an adequate explanation 
of Burgon’s failures. To St. Jerome, to 
Luther, to Burke, and to Bright, as in 
a lesser measure to Cromwell, insolence, 
intellectual and moral arrogance, was a 
source of real though dear bought strength. 
We get something nearer when we 
are told that Burgon was volcanic—a 
volcano may be active in two ways, it may 
discharge at rare intervals a torrent of lava 
that changes the face of a country side ; or it 
may always be spluttering sparks and stones 
which, for the most part, fell back harmless 
into the crater whence they came. Except 
in a glacial region, the slopes of a volcano 
are generally fertile, whatever the nature of 
its eruptions. 

Burgon was certainly more than a jocose 
fanatic. Whatever his chronic indignation at 
the progress of Rationalism and Ritualism 
permitted him to be himself, he was a 
quaint and not undistinguished dilettante, 
really learned and devout, and, if you knew 
him, very charming. One might think of 
him as of a lesser, ineffectual St. Jerome. 
There was the same ingenuity, the same in- 
dustry, the same waywardness that did 
duty for originality, the same tendency to 
find a compensation for many austerities in 
a long round of blameless gallantries. Only 
St. Jerome worked much faster: the stars 
in their courses fought for him, and they 
fought against Burgon, though he was 
fighting the same battle; but he was born 
out of due time, he was inwardly stunted 
and thwarted outwardly. Those who only 
know him by Dean Goulburn’s book will be 
a little surprised by the statement that he 
was ‘a high-bred gentleman.” It is easy 
to believe all we are told of his generosity, 
his kindliness, his courtesy, his grace, even 
his dignity, and yet 

** His manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.’’ 

John William Burgon was the son of a 
Turkey merchant, celebrated, although he 
had no classical learning, for his judgment 
as an archaeologist, who, in his latter years, 
found an honourable retreat in the British 
Museum, which purchased his collections. 
His mother was the daughter of the 
Chevalier de Cremer, the Austrian Consul 
at Smyrna, who earned his title in rather 
a curious way. At the time of Napoleon’s 
campaign in Palestine, Karasman Oglou 
Bey had the brilliant idea of seizing the 
French church at Smyrna as spoils of 
war and selling it to the Greeks. The 
curé appealed to the Austrian consul to 





protect a church of the Latin rite. The 
consul rushed out, in uniform—without his 
boots—drove the Turks from the church, 
and confronted Karasman and his janissaries 
with a drawn sword and the Austrian flag, 
while the French flag floated round him. 
Of course Karasman had to give way. 
Curiously enough, hoe and the consul were 
excellent friends ever after. The Greeks 
were to have paid 50,000 thalers for the 
church: they had paid 30,000, which 
Karasman kept for his trouble. One can 
quite imagine that Burgon inherited his 
grandfather’s chivalry os his placability : 
one wishes he had succeeded in ascertaining 
from whom he inherited his physique. No 
doubt it came from his mother’s side. We 
hear that one of her visitors in Brunswick- 
square was reminded of Greek statues 
and of beautiful Circassians, and that 
she spoke broken English and had never 
walked till she came to England. 
Her maternal aunt was a great beauty, and 
was painted by Reynolds, and in her old 
age was formidable to her great nephew. 
Burgon himself looked at least half an 
oriental, though his mother, so far as he 
ascertained, was half English, half Austrian, 
while his father’s family was originally at 
home in Yorkshire; the name he thought 
roved it came from Burgundy. Burgon was 
orn in 1813, and in the following year 
his family settled in England. His father 
proved unable to carry on his business 
successfully under the changed condition 
which followed the abolition of the Levant 
Company. Burgon was condemned to 
spend his youth in the uncongenial labour 
of propping up a falling business. The final 
collapse was a relief to him : it set him free, 
at the age of twenty-eight, to go up to Oxford 
with a view of preparing for holy orders. 
Otherwise his youth was not unhappy. 
His father’s position and his amiability and 
intelligence brought him into pretty intimate 
relations with a good deal of literary 
society. He had more than one oppor- 
tunity of noticing that Rogers repeated 
himself, and talked, like other rich men, 
about what things cost in a way which 
offended Burgon’s fastidious taste. He 
knew Fellows, the explorer of Lycia, really 
well, was quite at his ease with him, and, 
in spite of difference of age and station, 
wrote to him in an almost patronising man- 
ner on their religious differences. Then, as 
always, Burgon was orthodox; but in his 
youth he was tolerant and confident that 
sincerity, however mistaken, was always 
acceptable. Other friends, scarcely less 
close, were the Dawson Turners and the 
Fraser Tytlers. It was to the generosity of 
Dawson Turner that he was in part in- 
debted for the means of going to Oxford. 
It was one of his daughters he would have 
wooed if his sense of family my | had left 
him free to wed. It was with the Fraser 
Tytlers that he first found consolation. 
Burgon was, of course, much older than 
most men who go up to Oxford, and so Dr. 
Pusey arranged that he should matriculate 
at Worcester, where he could associate with 
his contemporaries. It issomewhat singular 
that onealready known asthe author of a sub- 
stantial work on Gresham, which, though it 
grew out of a prize essay, and contained much 
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fresh material, should have thought it worth 
while to try four years in succession for the 
Newdegate. His career as an under- 
graduate was otherwise uneventful. He 
devoted himself to Greek plays, and went 
up for honours without offering either 
Vergil or Plato. ‘This alone would have 
endangered his first; besides, he was un- 
lucky in the examination, and did not do 
himself justice in viva voce. But this did 
him little harm ; next year he was elected 
to a fellowship at Oriel in succession to 
Newman. He was an admirer of that great 
man, and watched the last stage of the 
Oxford Movement with intelligent interest. 
It does not appear to have disturbed him 
personally, or excited him unduly: he felt 
no temptation to scold or to shriek at a time 
when many with more reputation for 
sobriety than his did both. There are no 
letters between his degree and his ordina- 
tion, which came in 1848, His first minis- 
terial act was to read the lessons at the 
church of Mr. Dodsworth, whose secession 
three years later figures in the letters cnly 
as an object of becoming concern. The 
first indication of the peculiarities of tem- 
perament which made him so pathetically 
remarkable appears in connexion with his 
first curacies. An old woman of a dreary 
village on the Berkshire downs, where he 
took Sunday duty off and on for something 
like a year, told Bishop Hobhouse this 
story of him : 
**One day I looked up at yonder hill, and I saw 
Mr. B. at the topmost with his hands over 
his head. He then spread out arms as if he 
were clasping summat to his breast. He ran 
down the hill and began visiting from door to 
door. When he came to my house I asked him, 
‘For whatever did you do that (imitating his 
gestures) on the hill?’ ‘Oh! because I love 
the Ilsley people, and I was embracing you 
all; glad to find myself among you.’ *‘ Love 
the Ilsley people?’ says I. ‘ Why, if you had 
lived among them so many years as I have 
you'd know that IIsley folk are no better than 
other folk. I'd clap my hands if I could get 
away from them.’” 
It was the same at Finmere, one of the 
= held by the father of Lord Sel- 
ourne and Archdeacon Palmer. He did 
a full week’s visiting in less than three days. 
He always resided at Oriel, and took many 
pupils, and, till his rector stopped him, he 
used to carry joints of meat round the 
parish to the cottagers. Children took to 
him from first to last. There is a pretty 
story in one of his letters of a little girl at 
Ilsley crying in his arms to go home; and 
Bishop Hobhouse tells another of a little 
boy on his way back from the Radcliffe 
infirmary whom Burgon coaxed along with 
sugarplums on the road from Steventon, 
and finally carried the last five miles on his 
back. When he was Dean of Chichester, 
on his way in his robes to the cathedral, he 
met a little boy in the cloisters sad for 
want of a playfellow and stopped to play 
ball with him instead of going in to service. 
His home affections were tenderer still. 
Few things are more pathetic or more quaint 
than the account of the translation of the 
remains of his little sister to Holywell 
cemetery. He had taken it into his head 
that St. Stephen Walbrook, where she had 


reads with a sigh and a smile. 
sighs at the description of his mother’s last 
illness and death. Her body was brought 
to Oxford to be buried at Holywell cemetery, 
in the ground belonging to the parish in 


the place—a dry, gravelly rock near a 


One only 


which his rooms at Oriel stood. ‘I chose 
boundary wall. Will not that spot become 
the most familiar to me, as well as the most 
dear, of any in Oxford?” His father was 
living, but everyone told him to wear her 
wedding-ring. Generations succeed each 
other fast at Oxford, and in a few years 
undergraduates were told that he had 
married and lost his wife during his year of 
grace. 
Burgon attached himself not only to persons 
but to places and to institutions. He loved 
both too well, Bishop Hobheuse tells us, to 
bear to think of them being altered. This 
makes it very strange that neither this 
sentiment nor his reverence for Provost 
Hawkins had the least power to restrain 
him from a scheme for transforming St. 
Mary’s Church, which would have effaced 
for ever the most brilliant decade of its 
history. The biographer does not seem to 
know of this scheme, which occupied Burgon 
for at least seven years; consequently he 
misses the point of an epigram of Mansel’s 
written in 1869, when Burgon was up in 
London delivering Gresham lectures and 
trying for subscriptions. The epigram is 
The Great Organ Question : 
** Decided on the principles of Bacon (Gammon) 

Of whole and part, if ’tis confest, 

The greater costs the larger sum, 
Let Instauratio Mayia rest, 
And give us Yorum Organum.”’ 


In spite of this inconsistency, Burgon’s 
conservatism was obstinate and tender, 
sensitive and irritable. It was wounded, 
first, by the proposal to establish a school of 
Law and Modern History, which struck him 
as an indiscreet concession to the spirit of 
the age. It was wounded again by the first 
University Commission: he felt more for 
the pious founder than for the principle 
that the strength of Oxford was to be unlike 
London, to be behind the times, tu be a 
home of lost causes, a witness to obsolete 
truths. He had so little historical sense 
that the idea of non-collegiate students 
startled and offended him. The only 
excuse for admitting them was their poverty, 
and the best way to meet that would be to 
quarter them on the richer colleges at a fixed 
charge. It was certainly a mistake to put 
him on the second Commission, and probably 
a meanness to take him off. He was sacra- 


turn for drawing, which his biographer 
calls genius): he wrote a Commentary on 
the Gospels, which his mother was able to 
“inlay” for him as far as St. Luke: he 
made his Bible-class for undergraduates 
almost an institution: he wrote a Life of 
his friend, Patrick Fraser Tytler, which is 
a sort of minor classic. 

What fixed his destiny was the appear- 
ance of Essays and Reviews. Thenceforward 
he was condemned to live in a chronic state 
of impotent anger. Dr. Goulburn thinks 
he did well to be angry, and is much per- 
plexed that his anger was impotent. He 
had the weakness of fanaticism without its 
strength : he did not know how to hate. 
He was impressed by the nobility of Dr. 
Temple’s character long before he felt it 
his duty to make a barren fuss about his 
appointment to the see of Exeter. Burgon 
was isolated among his own side, not 
be cause he was independent, but because 
hewas fanatical ; he always seemed to value 
principles for the sake of details, and to 
think details the more certain of the two. 
He had very little sense of proportion: he 
did not exactly overrate himself, he paid 
more deference to station than is common 
nowadays ; but, apart from this, he hardly 
ever recognised a superior. He made sure 
of a professorship for which Liddon was a 
candidate. When he was chosen to succeed 
Hook at Chichester he felt it a sacrifice to 
obey the call: he thought the income in- 
sufficient for the dignity ; he wished to bo 
either professor of pastoral theology or 
regius professor of divinity. He was fitter 
than most men for the first post, and it 
would be difficult to prove that the second 
was given toa better man. As a dean he 
was not a success; he started with ideas 
of despotic reforms, though legally only 
primus inter pares. He asked in vain for the 
statutes, they were scattered in different 
libraries: only one of the canons understood 
them, and he naturally used his knowledge 
to baffle, not to guide, the dean. Some 
changes in the capitular body put an end to 
the feud. He was always on the best of 
terms with his bishop, which Dean Goulburn 
tells us is seldom the case with deans. 

But the side which Burgon turned to the 
world was not his best. Though he was 
always tremendously in earnest there was 
something unreal in his ferocity. We are 
always reminded of a model Sunday-school 
lesson on the anointing of Jehu, which he 
sent toa lady. Ata certain point the teacher 
was to say, ‘‘ Now, if you don’t answer I 
will kill you.” If a child could be made to 





ficed partly because he had irritated the 
town by an indiscreet and well meant 
pamphlet on the dangers of putting Fresh- 
men into lodgings, and saat because the 
Liberals, better informed than the Con- 
servatives, knew that he would have been 
obstructive and was not representative. If 
the orthodox were to be represented on the 
Commission, it would have been better to 
look for a champion of moderate temper 
than for one of moderate opinions. But 
academical questions did not really disturb 
his happiness : his first fifteon years at Oriel 
were -passed, in the main, in peace. He 





been buried, was to be pulled down. One 


carried out a plan for providing cottagers 
with Scripture prints (he had always a pretty 


answer, it did not matter what was thouglit 
of the teacher. Like Dean Mansel, Burgon 
_was fond ofa joke; but, unlike Mansel, he 
| was not careful always to display his clever- 
ness, when he was in the humour for fun he 
|did not mind appearing ridiculous. No 
|doubt he was aware of the comic effect 
‘of his dry homely statements upon the 
gravest matters. He was one of those 
who find it a real relief to denounce 
| what they cannot prevent. Though to 
|the end his public utterances were as 
splenetic as ever, Dean Goulburn remarks 
| that the Liberal majority at Oxford gave 
him many opportunities of making them 
sport in tho University pulpit; but as he 
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grew older he became more tranquil in- 
wardly. He was always finding out that 
there was more piety in the world than he 
knew. He never wearied of his labours, 
he never thought them barren. It did 
not trouble him that, with many pupils, 
he had hardly any disciples. Perhaps the 
only person worth influencing whom he 
influenced was C. H. W., who paid him a 
tribute in the Zecord. The initials belong 
to a writer who has gathered many flowers 
in the bypaths of exegesis. His gaiety 
remained with him almost to the end, till he 
felt himself straitened in money matters, 
partly no doubt by his own munifi- 
cence, partly by his costly preparations 
for his great work on the defence of 
the Received Text. He killed himself 
with overwork; the Lives of Twelve (ood 
Men cost him more labour than their 
readers would suspect. He wrote, ‘‘ Don’t 
write the lives of twelve good men, they 
will be the death of you.” On his deathbed 
he asked to have the row of folios which 
contained his collections on the New Testa- 
ment brought to him; when they were 
brought he said, as if he half reproached 
himself for having overtaxed his strength : 
“T won’t read them, or open them ; I only want 
to look at them. You know when a man is 
dying he wants to kiss and to say good-bye to 
his favourite child. He may have been a 
naughty boy, but his father wants to see him 
and to say good-bye all the same.” 
G. A. Srcox. 








Tae Roman Poets or tHe Avaustan Aar. 
By W. Y. Sellar. Vol. Il.—JZ/orace and 
the Elegiae Poets. With a Memoir of 
the Author. By A. Lang. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. ) 


Tuosr who teach the classics of Greece and 
Rome have been accused at times, and with 
especial vehemence of late, of neglecting 
the literary value of their works, as com- 
pared with the grammatical or philological. 
The error may have heen committed by 
some: the temptation to do so is one which 
lies in the path of all who are keenly alive 
to the need of a training in habits of mental 
accuracy, and who feel how short the time 
isin which those habits are to be formed. 
It is one into which the late eminent Pro- 
fessor of Humanity at Edinburgh never 
fell; and it is pleasant to be assured that 
his successor is one who, in this matter, 
will walk in his footsteps. To more than 
a generation of teachers Prof. Sellar’s 
studies of Lucretius and Catullus have been 
models of the way in which great writers 
of the past could be made still to speak 
with a living voice; and few and very 
inwise have been those who have attempted 
to explain them without once more re- 
reading his helpful pages. A work of 
still riper scholarship, which followed four- 
teen years later, on Virgil, has perhaps done 
still more service. The subject, wall worn 
83 it might appear, gave yet more room 
for his wide learning, never obtruded, 
but often to be traced in a touch or a 
turn, and for that rare combination of 
‘sympathy and sobriety by which his 
criticism was always marked. If the critic’s 
function is to teach us what and why to 
admire, few scholars have ever discharged 











it with more well-informed sanity of judg- 
ment than Prof. Sellar. He may not have 
had much interest, as Mr. Lang tells us, in 
“the posthumous fortunes of Virgil, as the 
guide of Dante, as the magician of the 
Middle Ages, as the Prophet of the 
Gentiles.” And yet, if he had, he may 
have thought it better to suppress it, as 
having little bearing on his immediate 
purpose: to make Virgil’s art and purpose 
and character better understood by his 
readers in the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Sellar’s Virgil was not marked specially 
by originality, though not a few of his 
remarks were as fresh as they were pro- 
found. Originality in the main lines would 
have been a doubtful merit, when he was 
dealing with a subject handled already by 
Sainte-Beuve, Boissier, and Nettleship—to 
name only those to whom he acknowledges 
special obligation. But what made the 
book so valuable was its ripeness and com- 
pleteness. Every judgment was well 
weighed and deliberate. Every side of the 
poet’s work was treated with the thorough- 
ness of along and loving knowledge. The 
tone was, in the best sense of the term, 
ex cathedra: every sentence was that of a 
teacher whose judgment could be trusted. 
Since the publication of his Roman Poets 
of the Kepublie fourteen years had 
passed, not unbroken by ill-health, but 
still with much leisure for productiveness ; 
and the Virgil bore on every page signs of 
the quiet meditation of the fastidious and 
unhasting scholar. Prof. Sellar’s friends 
were aware that he was, during the years 
that followed, in the same slow thorough 
fashion putting into shape the result of 
his study of the other Augustan poets. At 
the time of his lamented death it was found 
that the six chapters on Horace (covering 
200 pages as now printed) and four on the 
Elegiac Poets (some 120 more) were com- 
plete, and that a good deal had been written 
on Ovid. These have now been seen through 
the press by Mr. W. P. Ker with very great 
earefulness. He has decided not to supple- 
ment the Ovid by matter drawn from the 
article contributed to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica by Prof. Sellar— a decision which 
is perhaps, on the whole, to be regretted, 
though the difficulty of the task is obvious, 

A memoir of Prof. Sellar, writen by his 
nephew Mr. Andrew Lang, is prefixed to 
the volume. It is ungracious to express 
dissatisfaction with a biographical sketch 
written with so much piety, insight, and 
literary skill. And yet, in frankness, it is 
not possible to find it satisfactory. What- 
ever else Mr. Sellar was, he was in the first 
place for seven and twenty years the holder 
of one of the most important teaching posts in 
Scotland, or indeed in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Lang tells us something of his work 
in the smaller sphere of St. Andrews, but 
extremely little of his Edinburgh professor- 
ship. If he did not feel able to speak from 
ae knowledge here, he might well 
have enriched his pages with reminiscences 
by some of the long array of distinguished 
pupils whom Prof. Sellar sent up to Oxford. 
There is some good criticism both of the 
Virgil and of the earlier book; but no 
reference either to the greatly expanded 
second edition of the latter, or to the 





valuable series of articles in the Zncyclo- 
paedia Britannica. One is further tempted 
to += if not to complain, that no use 
has been made of Prof. Sellar’s charming 
letters, from which, without including any- 
thing of purely private interest, many a 
valuable literary criticism might have been 
unearthed. But if the picture is not com- 
plete in its details, it is faithful so far as it 
goes, and gives no untrue impression of one 
of the most loyal of friends and admirable 
of scholars. 

Perhaps it is not only the circumstances 
under which this volume must now be read 
which lead the critic to find in it some of Prof. 
Sellar’s most excellent and characteristic 
work. For Horace especially there was 
need of a judgment thoroughly sane as 
well as sympathetic ; for his lyric poetry in 
particular has been, even by editors, as 
ignorantly disparaged as it has been 
absurdly over-praised. But one could not 
desire a more helpful guide than Prof. 
Sellar, whether he is speaking of his author 
as a satirist, a moralist, a literary critic, or 
a lyrist. It would be hard to find any- 
where a clearer sketch of his poetic develop- 
ment, or of his political attitude. There is 
little that is debateable ; for where opinions 
may fairly be divided, Prof. Sellar expresses 
his own with a balanced moderation. It is 
noteworthy that he accepts the explanation 
given by Pliiss (but not for the first time by 
him) of the warning not to rebuild Troy at 
the end of (arn. iii. 3, which may now be 
said to hold the field. He argues also 
forcibly in support of the more doubtful 
theory of the same scholar as to the mean- 
ing of Xpod. ix. 23-26, without, however, 
entirely removing the difficulties of this 
locus conclamatus, Of English crities, Dr. 
Verrall receives the attention which tho 
freshness and ingenuity of his theories 
claim ; the views of other writers are dis- 
cussed without reference to the names of 
their supporters. There is a valuable sec- 
tion on the character of the various lyric 
metres, which reminds us of the delicate 
sense of rhythm so often shown in earlier 
works. 

Space is wanting to deal even summarily 
with the discussion of the elegiac poets. 
But how sound is this verdict on Propertius ! 


‘« He remains a great poet—a poet potentially 
greater than Ovid and Tibullus, not inferior to, 
in some ways greater than Horace or Catullus 
—but more than any classic poet marred by 
irregularity and incompleteness, occasional 
want of taste, the inability to conceal the 
struggles to produce a great effect, the failure 
in the last accomplishment of art, absolutely 
harmonious composition.” 


There is only room to note the mellow 
wisdom with which Prof. Sellar treats the 
handling of the theme of love by the 
four poets whom he is here discuss- 
ing. ‘There is not a touch of the cant of 
Pharisaism, still less of the more odious 
cant of Bohemianism. What is genuine is 
valued at what it is worth; what is false 
and heartless is not allowed to pass un- 
branded under its screen of art. 

It is impossible not to regret that this 
History of Roman Poetry must remain a 
fragment; for we can divine how much we 
should have gained if time and health had 
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ermitted Prof. Sellar to give us studies of 

uucan and Statius, Juvenal and Martial. | 
But his life-work has a unity of its own. 
It is not a slight thing to have traced with 
such fulness of knowledge and soundness of 
judgment the growth of poetry at Rome’ 
from its earliest dawn to its culmination | 
and incipient decline. There will be no | 
fear for the future of classical scholarship 
in England if its teachers learn from Prof. 
Sellar to guide the study of its great writers 
with a constant reference to the growth of 
the intellectual life of the nations on whose 
history modern civilisation is based. 


A. S. WILkins. 








“Tun Bapmintron Lisrary.”—Skating. By 
J. M. Heathcote and C. G. Tebbutt. 
Fiqure-Skating. ByT.M. Witham. Curling, 
Tobogganing, Iee-Sailing,and Bandy. (Tong- 
mans). 


Tuts volume of Ice Sports could not 
appear at a more appropriate time. Its 
subject and the illustrations are of so wintry 
a nature that the reader feels it would be 
scarcely fitting to peruse it were the ther- 
mometer above freezing point. The Hyper- 
boreans, where “Semper hiems semper 
spirantes frigora Cauri,” will deem it an 
indispensable handbook ; and henceforth, 
whenever our climate smiles beneficently 
upon skaters, no volume will be in greater 
request in country houses. In truth, it 
forms an admirable guide to all amuse- 
ments which can be enjoyed on the ice. 
Many books have treated of figure-skating, 
and chanted the praises of curling, but a 
manual on the whole subject of ice sports 
was imperatively needed, and the enter- 
= publishers of the Badminton Library 
iave here supplied one as full as it is 
authoritative. Proficients in such sports 
have contributed to swell a goodly volume, 
and the illustrations are numerous and 
excellent. The high level at which the 
Badminton Library stands for usefulness 
and trustworthy facts will certainly not 
suffer from the contents of this book. 

The greater part of the volume is 
naturally taken up with skating. Mr. 
Heathcote’s introduction, treating of the 
origin and development of skating, is per- 
spicuous, but a little weak in its antiquarian 
details. His practical directions, however, 
are all that could be desired. Sliding is 
entirely ignored, as a good many boys home 
for the holidays will deplore. It has not, 
it seems, yet blossomed into a fine art. But 


Dr. Johnson, it may be remembered, 
when at Oxford “cut lectures” four 
days in a week in order to slide in 


Christ Church Meadow. Skating may be 
considered under two heads, each of which 
has numerous advocates, either as figure- 
skating or speed and distance skating. 
Until quite recent years the former was 
considered the nobler end of the sport, and 
was specially taken under the patronage 
of the skating club. For all that con- 


cerns the skating club figures, and for 
the best way to learn figures of all 
kinds, so far as the art can be taught 
theoretically, every detail, together with 
diagrams, will be found in these 





Mr T. 


by the well-known figure skater, 


Maxwell Witham. The other branch of 
skating, however, has enormously advanced 
in favour in the last ten years—partly from 
the wonderful achievements of such men as 
the Smarts and Sees, and partly from the 
impulse given to the sport by the formation, 
in 1879, of the National Skating Association 
of Great Britain. This club has formulated 
rules for uniform racing on skates year by 
year, and thus enabled times to be taken 
with exactitude, and instituted competitions 
with the best Dutch and Scandinavian 
skaters. Greater interest is yearly taken in 
these performances, and, as in other athletic 
sports, records which may possibly be ex- 
ceeded furnish a great incentive to racin 
on skates. Were our climate more prodi 

of hard winters, few sports would become 
more popular. It is always possible, how- 
ever, to cross to Holland or Stockholm, so 
that skating enthusiasts need not despair in 
the greenest of English winters. 

A pleasant chapter on Dutch skating and 
winter amusements in Holland introduces 
the reader to Fen-skating. Welney, in a 
skating point of view, is, undoubtedly, the 
metropolis of the fen district, and the three 
Smarts from that village form as celebrated 
a cluster of skaters as the three American 
Donoghues, or the three brothers Kingma, 
of Holland. Racing in the fens began 
about 1814. In 1854 W. (generally known 
as ‘“‘Turkey”’) Smart raised the name of 
the great skating family to national fame by 
his performances, and for some ten years 
maintained his proud position as the first 
of English skaters. is nephew, George 
(“‘ Fish”) Smart, came to the front in 1878, 
and both in style and the number of his 
victories in racing was pre-eminent among 
skaters until 1889, when he, in his turn, 
was compelled to yield to the present 
redoubtable skating champion, his younger 
brother, James. Very exaggerated state- 
ments as to the speed with which a mile 
can be skated have often been made, but the 
establishment of an accurate time test, 
under the auspices of the Skating Associa- 
tion, has now set this point at rest. As it 
is, marvellous times have been made by the 
great skaters of the last decade. G. Smart 
in 1881 skated a mile, with a flying start, 
in exactly three minutes. It was now 
becoming evident that training and practice 
were needful to enable Englishmen to com- 

ete with continental skaters, the result 

eing that in 1887, at Slikkerbeer, Holland, 
G. See and James Smart ran a mile respec- 
tively in 2 min. 53 sec. and 2 min. 53¢ sec. 
Mr. T. Donoghue, with a flying start, in 
Canada, accomplished the distance in 2 min. 
123 sec. A table of skating records is 
appended to this volume, ‘The achieve- 
ments of the mighty skaters, Axel Paulsen, 
the brothers Donoghue, K. Pander, and the 
Tebbutts, are here duly honoured. It is 
worth while to add a few marvellous figures 
made since this book went to press, which 
will complete skating records for lovers of 
skating. On December 27, 1891, Harold 
Hagen and James Smart met to run a five- 
mile course at Hamar, Norway, and accom- 
plished the distance in the astonishing times 
respectively of 15 min. 11 sec. and 15 min. 
192 sec. These athletes took eighty strokes 


them forward nearly seven yards. On 
January 3 this year the two skaters again 
met at the same place. In the three-mile 
race Smart fell, but Hagen accomplished 
the distance in 8 min. 46% sec. Again, in 
the mile race, Hagen ran the distance in 
2 min. 49 sec., Smart in 2 min. 53 sec. 
These three victories of Hagen represent 
the shortest times in which the respective 
distances have ever been run. 

Quitting this fascinating theme, much 
raise is due to the Rev. J. Kerr for 
is humorous account of Curling. It is 
almost impossible to describe this game, 
with its rollicking fun and good fellowship, 
to a Southron who has never witnessed 
it; but Mr. Kerr’s pages are extremel 
helpful in the matter and teem with 
good stories. Tobogganing, a sport natural- 
ised in Canada and at St. Moritz, but 
scarcely known in England, is lucidly ex- 
pounded, and full justice done to the poetry 
of the game by Mr. 0. Hake. Bandy, a 
glorified form of hockey, falls to the lot of 
Mr. C. G. Tebbutt, and, needless to say, does 
not suffer in his hands. The interesting 


chapter upon Ice ne on the Hudson 
and Shrewsbury Rivers, by means of huge 


sails and what resembles the ghost of a 
yacht mounted on steel runners, is another 
sport naturally unknown to stay-at-home 
Britons, owing to the lack of ice. Mr. H. A. 
Buck, who describes it, thinks that ninety 
miles an hour represents at times the speed 
of such an ice yacht. It is difficult to 
compute the time with accuracy; but the 
Avalanche ice yacht sailed a measured course 
of half a mile, carrying five passengers, at 
4 rate equivalent to seventy-two miles per 
our. 

No more need be said of a book which 
is throughout satisfactory. Authors and 
publishers alike are to be congratulated on 
its appearance, just as racing on skates has 
assumed a scientific form and bids fair year 
by year to become more oo. 

. G. Warkiss. 








RECENT AMERICAN POETRY. 

Launcelot and Guenevere: a Dramatic Poem 

in Five Acts. By Richard Hovey. 
(Lovell.) 

Phidias and Other Poems. By F. W. Gun- 
saulus.. (Chicago: McClurg.) 

Lines and Rhymes. By James Clarence 
Harvey. (New York: Lovell; London : 
Gay & Bird.) 

In the past year there has heen almost as 

much verse published in the United States 

as in Great Britain; and even within the 
last few weeks several volumes, one or two 
of them of exceptional merit, have been 
sent to the already over-burdened reviewer. 

But I am not writing upon the American 

poetic literature of the past year, and am 

not attempting to review all the most notable 
recent achievements in verse, and have 
simply selected three first volumes by new 

and presumably young authors. Each o 

these gives promise of good work to come, 

and even by their initial ventures all take 
an advanced place in the now very ©0n- 
siderable oe of American minor poets. 
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| Fortunately the time is past when irate 
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bards metaphorically arose and cursed the 
critic who used the despised term ‘‘a minor 
ip ”; for it is recognised that there can 

e no more than one or two princes of song 
in one generation, and that all other knights 
of Apollo are “minor poets”; and that in 
this happy condition of affairs comparisons 
need not be obtruded, and a writer can be 
judged simply on the appeal of his indivi- 
dual achievement. Perhaps the strongest, 
as certainly the most delicately artistic, of 
the younger American poets is Mr. Bliss 
Carman—though, in justice to Canada, it 
must be added that he is a New Bruns- 
wicker. But as Mr. Carman has not yet 
published his poems in book-form, he need 
not be considered at present. The three 
other newcomers are Mr. Richard Hovey, 
Mr. F. W. Gunsaulus, and Mr. James 
Clarence Harvey. 


To attempt a dramatic poem on the most 
familiar of hethenion themes argues either 
a safe confidence in oneself or singular 
blindness to what has already been achieved. 
I admit that I took up Mr. Hovey’s volume 
with dubious pleasure; and I was on the 
point of laying it down again, when at the 
first two places which 1 happened to open 
such strangely uncouth words are spoken 
by “ the peerless Guenevere” as 


**Oh, that I could weep 
The copious blubber of a village maid— 
+ * * * . * 


, . * — T cannot like a girl 
Draw’t off in driblets.” 

What isa flub’ I confess my ignorance ; 
but, whatever it may be, ‘it doth smell 
unsavoury” in poetry. Publius, the am- 
bassador from Rome, has just spoken to 
Morgause, sister of King Arthur :— 
So many fair young faces are about me, 

Such a spring-burst of beauty and of youth, 

I shall grow young myself for sympathy. 

(‘awaine [apart to Lionors]. What an old flub!” 
But it must at once be admitted that these 
are casual flaws on what is really a distinctly 
noteworthy performance. This dramatic 
poem of ‘‘ Launcelot and Guenevere ”’ is full 
of fine things ; and though, as is probably 
inevitable, the echo of the Laureate’s music 
is ever and again resonant in lines and 
passages, and even in pages, it is strong 
evidence of Mr. Hovey’s originality as well 
as of his daring that this poetic play is in 
the main really his, and not a mere adapta- 
tion of the /dy//s of the King. The author 
has gone to the chief source for his main 
facts; and some of the real as well as 
the imaginary episodes are distinct from 
anything written by the great poet who, as 
a well-known critic recently remarked, has 
exploited the Arthurian legendary lore. In 
this drama, Morgause, Queen of Orkney, 
and sister of Arthur, is certainly as promi- 
nent a personage as Guenevere. She is the 
evil-minded doer of evil, and is, indeed, 
Wrought upon by the strange and dreadful 
doom of her early life ; for she bore a child, 
(awaine, to her brother Arthur before 
either had any knowledge of their kin- 
ship. Morgause has never forgiven the 
commission of the unwitting wrong, or her 
dissociation from Arthur when their true 
relationship was revealed. There are 
many passages in the drama which the 


by a more vigorous or a more felicitous 
touch, but oftener by excision or constriction, 
and occasionally there is rhetoric in place of 
sonorous verse. Both in blank verse and in 
rhymed song-measures Mr. Hovey moves 
naturally and with grace; some of his 
interspersed songs, talent, are very charm- 
ing, ¢.g., this fragment of song in the mouth 
of the unfortunate Peredure— 
** Kiss ! 
Ah sweet, what joy in fame or years 
Or yellow gold? Life burns through tears 


For this. 
Ah, what though God should cast away 
The world to-day !”’ 
That there is the making, too, of what the 
purists would have us call a ballad-smith is 
evident by the ‘‘song” of Guenevere about 
‘¢ the flower-born Blodueda,”’ the bewitched 
child made for the enchantress Arianrod by 
Gwydion the wizard out of flower and 
branch. Arianrod had sworn that her son 
should never wed a woman of mortal birth. 
Therefore 
‘* |. . Gwydion, the son of Don, 
Hath wrought with potent charms 
A mystery of maidenhood 
To lie within his arms. 
** He took the blossoms of the oak, 
And the blossoms of the broom, 
And the blossoms of the meadowsweet, 
And fashioned her therefrom. 
‘* Of all the maidens on the earth 
She was by far most fair, 
And the memory of the meadowsweet 
Was odours in her hair.”’ 

This poetic drama is ay by a long 
lyrico-dramatic poem, ‘‘ The Quest of Mer- 
lin.” ‘The Quest” is unequal, and is 
sometimes reminiscent of the ‘di majores ; ” 
but there is much promise in the midst 
of this somewhat crude and uncertain 
piece of work. Some of the interspersed 
lyrics are charming. I may quote this little 
“ wind-song ”— 

“* The fleet wind’s footing 
Is light on the roses. 
Wherever he goes is 

The lilt of his luting, 
Sweet, sweet. 
** The little green apples 
He sways and swings. 
The leaves are a-quiver, 
Touched by his wings. 
The cheek of the river 
Dimples and dapples,— 
Sweet, sweet. 

‘* There is no one wisteth 
The way that it goeth. 
The wind bloweth 

Whither it listeth,— 
Sweet, sweet.’’ 


There are few young ¥ who start so 


sculpture know the emphatic praise which 
divers Ay and historians at widely 
separated times bestowed upon the master- 
piece of Phidias, and particularly the record 
of Livy concerning Aelius Paulus when he 
‘went up through Megalopolis to Olympia” : 
the patheticand strangely modern apostrophe 
of Dio Chrysostomos : and the famous dictum 
of Quintilian that in his ‘‘ Zeus” Phidias 
had even added to the existing religion a 
new element. It is of this statue, too, that 
Cicero speaks when he says that the work 
“is nothing more than the Platonic idea, 
of which Plato says that it has no birth, but 
is ever existing, and rests in the human 
reason and understanding.” It is no slight 
praise of ‘“‘ Phidias” to say that it is not 
unworthy of its suggestive theme. The 
author has clearly dwelt on his subject till 
it has become real to him, and he writes not 
only with conviction but with a delicacy of 
| ag and dignified reserve that prove 

im beyond question a poet. The poem is 
practically a long monologue by Phidias, 
addressed to Aspasia on the occasion of her 
visit to him, with his own son, during his 
confinement at Athens as a_ prisoner. 
“Phidias” is not an attempt to write a 
poem on the classical model ; it is classical 
only in the sense that some of Robert 
Browning’s Greek poems are classical. I 
have instanced Browning intentionally, for 
it is evident that he is the writer who has 
most influenced Mr. Gunsaulus. Not merely 
in manner (though, it must be added, 
he is too true a poet to reproduce in 
his verse the heavy and sometimes ruining 
alloy which his master so often wrought 
into the gold of his thought and speech), 
but in method also, the resemblance is 





striking. Take the following lines for 
example : 
** Oh, I have lived and wrought and wept and 


pray 
Tn every chisel course, in every scratch 
Left by my file’s burr through those lucent hours 
My Zeus Olympian found him human form. 
I have compressed His thunder, felt His heart, 
There is one God Ae ae 8 
** Gray harbingers of daytime peered, the while 
Hymettus, wrapped in olive-shade and plumed 
With chestnut-blossoms white, stood welcoming. 
And these be dreams? Zeus, they were mine. 
Take thanks. 
Such hints of hope outshone my burnished gold,” 


** What is this ‘‘ word of God’ our Socrates 
Finds shadowy in the hot and blinding day? 
° ; ° . . Were I young again, 
Unchained as he, my file end chisel point, 
Obeying nimble fingers touched anew, 
Would think it out, or feel it out, in stone. 
The dream exhausts Pentelicus itself ! 
Mayhap the last white slab of quarried stone, 





well as Mr. Richard Hovey. He has the 
freest lilt of any of the younger Americans. 
When he has acquired more restraint he | 
ought to take an exceptionally high place. | 


By far the greater part of Mr. Gunsaulus’ | 
volume is taken up by the poem in blank 

verse which gives the book its title. There | 
are fewer worthier themes for the poet than 
the story of how the famous son of Char- 
mides the Athenian wrought at Elis, at the 
workplace assigned to him near the sacred 
grove of Altis, his renowned ‘‘ Zeus ”—of 
which the epigram in the Anthology says 
‘* Kither the God descended from heaven to 
his form ; or thou, O Phidias, didst go u 








author could materially improve, sometimes 


to behold the God.” All students of Gree 


The last gold grain within the incrusted earth, 

Or some unborn brute’s tusk aflash within 

The lonely noontide of a forest plain, 

Will yield to him who visions God hiinself 

A hint of truth so rare and infinite 

In stir of faculty or aim, that Zeus, 

Olympian Zeus, shall seem so crude a toy 

For men who played him in their dream of (iod, 

They will do well to leave him with that wreck 

Cast on the silvered beaches of the soul.’’ 

Or this, from the close: 

** Zeus must have human flesh and blood like ours — 

Such flesh as ours, translating in itself 

What nothing less than flesh itself may know 

Of all the earth and sky, of dream and deed, 

Of all the anguish-riven laughter here, 

Of all the sudden light of something fair 

Whose breath comes o’er the boundaries of time. 
« * * * * t * * 
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So, straining with desire for Zeus to live, 

I made Him. Yet the uttermost I carved, 

Or hinted at, is but the nearer or. 

Of that supernal dream of Him I have 

When earth seems fit to live or die upon. 

For, if the day-blue hanging o’er this gaol 

Be not a lie, and crowds of javlined nights 

Re not more true than skies they fleck or hide ; 
’ 4 ¢ * ' * ‘ * 


¥ “ * i % 
If Zeus has a right to rule: sometime, afar 
Or near, that sky will open on our world ; 
His feet will touch it, find our tangled paths ; 
He’ll wrap men in the glory of Himself, . 
Live their life once and here, as God would live, 
Break through mysterious sk‘es again, and make 
His straighter path, twice-travelled, theirs.’ 
The miscellaneous poems in this book are 
for the most part of inferior workmanship, 
and of less controlled imagination than 
‘‘Phidias.” But there are noteworthy 
lines and stanzas every here and there: as 
this, in ‘‘ Contraries ” :— 
‘* A nameless care as old as time sat regent on the 
face of youth ; 
A nascent glory like a dawning quickened in the 
eye of age ; 
Dark wrong embraced the white-robed right and 
error crowned the brow of truth ; 
Then One who breathed eternity called change- 
ful earth His heritage.’’ 
Or the two quatrains of ‘‘ True Love ’—- 
‘** Sweeter than faith in morning’s dewy bloom, 
Upstrung beside some faithless dogma’s tomb, 


Comes from the ashes of a base desire 
Incense arising after faded fire. 


Dearer than kisses on impassioned lips, 

Or throbbings in the reaching finger tips, 

Are pressures of a woman’s holy hands, 

When God, or love unblushing, understands.”’ 

a word of praise should be added for the 
distinctive and singularly charming “ get- 
up” of this book. 

Another pleasantly got-up book is Mr. 
James Clarence Harvey’s Lines and Rhymes. 
The author modestly prints on the title- 
page ‘‘selected and published because of 
their adaptability for public recitation and 
reading”: but his book is very markedly 
above the level of ordinary collections of 
verse for recitation. In a word, Mr. 
Harvey is not merely an able and dramatic 
writer of ‘lines and rhymes” for recita- 
tion, but a poet with a voice of his 
own. There are several pieces in the 
volume which are not meant to be taken 
seriously—e.g., the humorous skit, ‘“ The 
Waxen Bust,” and the charming little 
matrimonial sketch, ‘‘ Priority” ; but there 
is a larger section of really notable verse. 
The ‘“‘ uncanny twist ” in the Celtic imagina- 
tion finds expression in the poem called “ In 
No-Man’s-Land”’! 

‘** Two shapes were walking, on the strand, 
One starlit night, in no-man’s-land, 
Two shapes that, during mortal life, 
Gave hate for hate, in deadly strife. 
They met. Swift forth their falchions flew ; 
Each pinned the other, through and through ; 
Yet neither fell. Again they strove 
For mastery, and madly drove 
To right and left their falchions bright : 
Nor sound nor cry profaned the night. 
Through corselet, casque, and visor too, 
As through the air their swift blades flew ; 
Until amazed, they stood aghast, 
And on the sands their weapons cast. 
Then laughed they both at mortal strife, 
The passing dream of earthly life. 
And clasping each the other’s hand, 
They walk the shades of no-man’s-land.”’ 








One or two of the ballads are already 
well known in America ; and one of them, 
the admirable poem of ‘“ The Whistling 
Regiment,” has gained a wide and certainly 
deserved popularity. It would be difficult 
to recommend a more generally suitable 
and charming collection of verse for recita- 
tion than this. Two prose pieces are | 
appended. One of them is an ingenious | 
and, so far, successful attempt to carry on 
the mystery of Mr. Stockton’s famous | 
puzzle-story, ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger.” 

Wittram Swarr. 











NEW NOVELS. 


The Junior Dean. By Alan St. Aubyn. In 
8 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


A Wasted Life and Marr’d. By Lady Ger- 
trude Stock. In 3 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett. ) 


Through Rifted Clouds. By Annabel Gray. 
In 2 vols. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 


A Pinch of Experience. By V.. B. Walford. 
(Methuen. ) 


Leslie. By the author of ‘ A Modern Milk- 
maid.” (Digby & Long.) 

The Poet’s Audience, and Delilah, By Clara 
Savile Clarke. (Cassells.) 


Urania. By Camille Flammarion. 
& Windus.) 


Ir is seldom that a reviewer can chronicle 
so distinct an advance in a second novel over 
a first as is possible in the present instance. 
A Fellow of Trinity was reviewed in the 
AcapEMyY some twelve months ago, and was 
not spared. It was extravagant, inaccurate, 
and unreal; whereas Zhe Junior Dean is, 
except in one or two particulars, an exceed- 
ingly sensible and well-written story. The 
— to which exception may be taken 

elong to the parts descriptive of Newnham 
students, who, —s to the author, are 
free to run races over Midsummer Common, 
and to visit undergraduates in their college 
rooms; while undergraduates themselves, 
when in training for the boat races, are 
allowed to sit up into the small hours of the 
morning, and to go about in a half-tipsy 
condition, indulging freely in libations of 
brandy and soda. However, for the most 
part, the book is free from anything either 
improbable or melodramatic; and some of 
the details of Cambridge topography, life, 
and customs are as somesiadile or their 
accuracy as A Fellow of Trinity was for its 
wild imaginativeness of statement. The 
subject of women’s higher education is 
treated with a judicious lightness of touch 
and playful irony, which completely prevent 
the subject from becoming wearisome. 
Miss Dorothy Piggott, the Second Wrangler, 
is a truthful portrait ; and the entanglement 
of Mr. Keith Fellowes, the Junior Dean, 
with Miss Rose De l’Orme, an operatic 
artiste, during his engagement to Molly 
Gray, is described with admirable humour. 


One of the most tiresome of the minor 
faults to which novelists are liable is plati- 
tudinarianism—if the name may be coined 
for the occasion. If the author of A Wasted 
Life and Marr’d had refrained from every 
now and then committing to paper the most 


(Chatto 


complacency, after the manner customary 
amongst novelists of fifty years ago, there 
would be scarcely anything in its pages to 
which serious exception could be taken. 
The story is well conceived, and many of 
the characters are drawn with considerable 
ower. In the prologue we have George 

eering, a spendthrift and good-for-nothing 
younger son, who, being sent away to 


| Canada by Sir James, his father, marries 


the daughter of a settler, and upon his 
recall to England to assume a position as 
heir to the family estates, abandons her, 
and keeps his father in ignorance of the 


marriage. In the story itself George 
Deering, whose wife has died, is lexed 
by the appearance upon the scene of Maud, 


their only daughter, on the eve of his mar- 
riage with Lady Henrietta Aswarby. The 
artifice by which he palms the child off asa 
foundling upon some people in a humble 
station of life is not the most heppily 
designed part of the tale; but Maud’s life 
among the family which has adopted her, 
and the circumstances attending the dis- 
covery of her parentage, are skilful pieces 
of work. As may be inferred from its title, 
the hook has rather a melancholy ending, 
a its interest is fully maintained to the 
ast. 


Readers with a taste for fiction of a 
sentimental and sensational order may 
always be sure of finding something to their 
taste in the productions of Annabel Gray. 
Through Rifted Clouds is shorter, as regards 
matter, and altogether lighter in texture 
than Jerome, the latest preceding work from 
the author’s pen, and perhaps her best effort. 
We have in the present work no such bril- 
liant and effective studies as those of Iris, the 
prima donna, Harold, Hagar, and Jerome 
Lorimer, and Virginia Brooke, the Creole 
heiress. The subject of the book also is some- 
what unsavoury, being merely the history 
of the seduction and subsequent desertion 
of an impulsive and imaginative girl by the 
regulation villain, so well known to readers 
of the society novel. There is also a certain 
amount of weakness in the winding-up of 
the tale. The abandoned and betrayed 
girl is saved from suicide by another fond 
admirer, and on her supposed death-bed is 
visited by the handsome scoundrel who is 
responsible for her unfortunate condition. 
The latter, in his final appearance on the 
scene, is represented as tortured with the 
pangs of undying remorse upon witnessing 
the evil he has wrought; but as everybody 
knows that these pangs will only last about 
ten minutes, the result is not as impressive 
as the author no doubt desired. For all 
that, her pen is a clever one: she manages 
to adorn all that she touches, and few readers 
will, on the whole, be disappointed with her 
book. 

Mrs. Walford is now entitled to take rank 
as a past mistress in the art of writing gc 
stories. She has the knack of investing 
with a life-like touch the commonest scenes 
of every-day life; so that her latest work, 
A Pinch of Experience, in spite of all short- 
comings, is entitled to a place among the 
best of contemporary fiction. It is not 
nearly as long as most of her works: it 1s 
not even a romance in the ordinary sense, 








undeniable of truisms with an air of sapient 





for no love-making takes place in it, unless 
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the schemes of certain interested a. 
with the view of securing the hand of an 
heiress, can be dignified with the title. 
Yet the narrative abounds with absorbing 
interest, and is an excellent — of the 
author’s descriptive power. Rhoda Lupton, 
the only daughter of a rich country squire 
and his wife, has held undisputed sway as 
the petted and spoiled heiress of Lupton 
Manor from her earliest childhood, and now, 
having arrived at the age of eighteen, 
insists upon going to London upon a visit 
to her uncle and aunt in Cleveland Square. 
Not that she is in any way ignorant of 
London and London life. She has been up 
in town more than once with her parents, 
and has seen all the places of interest worth 
visiting. But life in a Dover Street Hotel, 
with decorously appointed excursions every 
day for the purpose of visiting all the 
popularly prescribed objects of interest, is 
very different in her eyes from life in London 
as described to her by her cousin, Bessie 
Sanquhar, who has come down on a visit to 
Lupton Manor. Mr. Robert Sanquhar is 
Mrs. Lupton’s brother; but he and his wife 
eccupy a position in society very much 
inferior to that of the Luptons, and the 
latter have never maintained anything more 
than a partial intimacy with this branch of 
their family. The reasons for this attitude 
on the part of her father and mother are an 
enigma to Rhoda, who with the impulsive 
eagerness of a young girl enlists herself on 
the side of her uncle and his family, and 
insists on being allowed to accept their 
invitation to spend a few weeks with them 
in town. This visit forms the subject of 
the story, and the process of Rhoda’s dis- 
illusionment is delightfully told. Mrs. 
Walford gives a capital description of the 
mean shifts and selfish contrivances adopted 
by a vulgar and poverty-stricken family in 
their efforts to maintain a footing in society. 
It is an entertaining volume throughout, 
and well worthy of the author. 


Those who, like Mr. Krux, are partial to 
“ meditations among the tombstones” will 
perhaps enjoy Jeslie, a hysterical and 
morbid story, though not without touches 
of talent. Leslie Lacroix is a girl of two 
and twenty—and therefore we ought not to 
be told on p. 179 that “ Leslie stood there 
solus’’—an atheist, a thinker of consider- 
able power, but also of somewhat morbid 
imaginative tendencies. At the opening of 
the story she loses her mother, an occurrence 
which affords the writer an opportunity for 
much realistic and rather ghastly description 
of the external aspects of death, while a 
good deal of swooning and delirium falls to 
the lot of the daughter, whose peculiarities 
of nervous temperament are brought under 
notice at every turn of the narrative. How 
she and her doctor—a married man—fall in 
love with one another, and how, to gain her 
ends, she allows the doctor’s wife to attempt 
the crossing of a rotten bridge and be swept 
away by a river torrent, when a word of 
warning might have averted the catastrophe, 
are incidents which, if rather unhealthy 
in tone, as well as overburdened in the 
telling by a tiresome amount of material- 
istic speculation, are certainly described 
with a good deal of force, 





Conjugal backsliding and its punishment 
is the motif of Clara Savile Clarke’s two 
stories, Zhe Poet’s Audience and Delilah. In 
the former of these there is a woman who 
treats with studied coldness and discourtesy 





the wealthy and generous husband who has 
rescued her from a life of poverty and | 
domestic oppression ; in the latter we have | 
an ordinary tale of a husband’s desertion of 
his wife for another woman. Neither tale 
has a pleasant ending. Undoubtedly there 
is power in the writing, and the stories, 
though short, are of a high class. If there 
is any flaw in the workmanship, it lies per- 
haps in the fact that the characters are 
rather too intensely idealised. Their emo- 
tions and mental conflicts are of a Titanic 
order, and tend to remove the owners of 
them a little above the range of ordinary 
sympathy. Struggles between the angelic 
and the devilish elements raging within 
natures of adamantine mould, and ending in 
a sort of Aeschylean tragedy, are too far 
removed from everyday experience to affect 
us deeply. The best character, perhaps, is 
the Poet, who makes a business of enslaving 
the hearts of susceptible women, and is con- 
tinually described as ‘‘ moistening his red 
lower lip” with contentment. He is a 
detestable creature, but represents a certain 
type of vain and selfish manhood. 


Urania is a work by Camille Flammarion, 
translated by Augusta Rice Stetson. It is 
entitled ‘“‘a romance,” and the contents 
may possibly justify the appellation in a 
certain sense. Most readers will see in it 
only an elaborate record of scientific facts 
and speculations, and if they are not par- 
ticularly interested in the story of the 
heavens will probably put the book down 
again, Joun Barrow ALtey. 








TWO HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


The Vikings in Western Christendom, A.D. 789 
to A.D. 888. By.C. F. Keary. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The title of this volume only half describes its 
contents. Its aim is not merely to relate the 
story of the Scandinavian invasions of Western 
Europe during the first hundred years of the 
true ‘Viking Age,” but also to trace the 
fortunes of the Carling dynasty during the same 
period. There is some felicity in the idea of 
thus presenting in a combined picture the 
history of the two powers which stand out 
respectively as the representatives of Heathen- 
dom and Christendom in the struggle of the 
ninth century; but the plan is one that only a 
great historian could successfully carry out. 
Mr. Keary’s success is not such as to entitle him 
to this lofty designation ; nevertheless, his book 
is by no means without merit. The author 
appears to have read most of the original 
authorities (at all events, most of those 
written in Latin), and is acquainted with the 
best modern writers on his subject ; he is never 
guilty of wild conjecture, and his attitude 
towards the speculations of others is that of 
cautious reserve; his style, moreover, if not 
characterised by much strength, is, when at its 
best, highly graceful and refined. The chief 
defect of his work is the want of clearness of 
conception and representation. From the 
reface we learn that it was the reading of 

rof. Steenstrup’s work, Normannerne, that 
suggested to Mr. Keary the idea of writing this 
book. It is to be regretted that he has not 
learned from that distinguished scholar one of 





the most conspicuous of his many literary 


eae. 





virtues. The history of the Viking period is at 
best shadowy enough; but in reading Steens- 
trup’s work we are never in doubt what he 
regards as the true solution of any historical 
problem, or whether he considers it insoluble. 
In Mr. Keary’s narrative, on the contrary, the 
few established facts are almost unrecognisable 
in the cloud of meditative, not to say dreamy, 
reflections in which they are involved. The 


| same defect is observable in the treatment 


of the Carlovingian portion of the story, 
when there is not the same degree of excuse 
for it, the facts being comparatively well 
ascertained. There is no attempt to portray 
the character of any historical personage ; 
nor is it easy to derive from these es a 
distinct impression of the causes and results of 
any of the great events narrated. We shall 
probably not do My. Keary injustice in sup- 
posing that his chief interest is in those aspects 
of his subject that relate to the history of 
religious ideas. At all events the portions of 
his book dealing with religious questions are 
those which are most likely to interest his 
readers. The second chapter, ‘‘On the Creed 
of Heathen Germany,” is excellent—far better, 
we may remark, than the author’s previous 
writings had led us to expect. The last chap- 
ter, ‘‘The Creed of Christendom,” contains 
many valuable remarks, though when the 
author speaks of the mediaeval theory of the 
sacraments as a doctrine of ‘‘ magic,” he is 
uttering only a half-truth. The proof-reading 
seems to have been negligently performed, and 
the printers can hardly be held responsible for 
some of the eccentricities in the spelling of 
proper names, such as Jlodin (all through the 
book) and Campus Maie. The chronological 
table at the end of the volume is admirably 
done. The index is fairly adequate, though 
it repeats several mistakes in the text 
which we may reasonably regard as mere 
slips of the pen. On p. 456, for instance, 
Mr. Keary inadvertently speaks of Hildebrand 
as ‘‘Gregory the Great’’; in the index the 
reference appears under the name of Gregory 
I., to whom this title by custom belongs. On 
the whole, considering the extreme paucity’ of 
even tolerable books in English on the periods 
of history of which it treats, Mr. Keary’s work 
must be welcomed as supplying a real want. 


‘* HEROES OF THE NATIONS.” —Theodoric the 
Goth, the Barbarian Champion of Civilisation. 
By Thomas Hodgkin. (Putnams.) Dr, Hodg- 
kin has already treated so fully of the history 
of the Ostrogothic kingdom, in his brilliant 
work on /taly and Her Invaders, that he has 
had an easy task in writing this popular account 
of the life of the man who has an unquestion- 
able claim to be regarded as the ‘“‘hero”’ of the 
Gothic nation. Readers of the larger work will 
find in this volume very little that is new to 
them ; but the story is so attractively told that 
even those to whom the facts are already 
familiar may find pleasure in reading it. In 
addition to the biography of Theodoric himself, 
the book gives a fairly copious sketch of the 
history of the Ostrogothic kingdom until the 
time of the conquest of Italy by Narses. The 
concluding chapter, headed ‘ Theodoric in 
Legend,” consists of an outline of the story 
related in the Vilkina Saga, which Dr. Hodgkin 
has read only in the Latin and German trans- 
lations. It would not be reasonable to expect 
Dr. Hodgkin to be as much at home in the 
study of Teutonic legend as he is in Italian 
history ; if he had been so, he would not have 
suggested that the career of the mythical 
Wittich, the son of Wieland, embodies a reminis- 
cence of that of the historical Witigis. The 
illustrations are adn irably chosen and pleasingly 
executed; the four maps are fairly good, 
though the engraver has blundered a few of 
the proper names. é 
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TWO BOOKS ON SPORT. 


Studies in the Art of Rat-Catching; A 
Manual for Schools. By H. C. Barkley. 
(John Murray.) Many will be puzzled by the 
title of this book. Theauthor does not antici- 
pate that head-masters will very generally 
adopt it in the schools, but hopes that it may 
give boys a taste fora ‘‘ wholesome country 
pastime.” So he writes ten chapters didacti- 
cally on ferrets and their ordering (as our 
forefathers would have said), on terriers, ratting, 
and rabbiting, and links them together with a 
thin thread of banter, dismissing his pupils to 
the lighter occupations, Cicero, Ovid, and im- 
positions. The motif thus furnished sprang 
from a boy’s exclamation, ‘‘ What sport it would 
be if they would only teach rat-catching at 
school!’’ Mr. Barkley’s Manual appears in 
good time for the Christmas holidays, and no 
greater happiness could befall lads who live in 
the country (and it may be added their parents 
as well) than to present them witha copy. The 
author’s enthusiasm is infectious, and his 

upils will work off the superfluous energies 
in the useful task of clearing stacks and out- 
houses of vermin. If they listen to Mr. 
Barkley’s instructions they will not need the 
Pied Piper of THamelin’s magical pipe. All 
his directions strike an old lover of rat-catching 
us eminently sagacious and practical. More 
especially is his dogma true that misbegotten 
whelps of no breed or beauty, and very doubt- 
ful paternity, are much better than well-bred 
animals for the assistance upon which the rat- 
catcher is to rely. Nature has unfortunately 
sent a plague of rats into Lincolnshire and other 
Fast Anglian shires, but it would speedily be 
diminished did farmers resort for advice to 
Mr. Barkley. The little book is full of useful 
hints, and ends with a well-told story of the 
sea. If with any of our readers the rat ‘‘ Sub 
terris posuitque domos atque horrea fecit,”’ 
let him at once turn for a remedy to Mr. 
Barkley’s amusing pages. 


Forty-five Years’ Lecollections of Sport. By 
J. H. Corballis. Edited by Arthur T. Fisher. 
(Bentley.) These five hundred pages of 
pleasantly written narratives and anecdotes are 
admirably suited for country-house literature. 
Mr. Corballis is an adept at hunting, shooting, 
deer-staiking, fishing, golf, and hawking. 
Without espousing all his theories, any one fond 
of these sports will not only be amused, but 
almost certainly instructed, by the author's 
narratives. The chapters on deer-stalking and 
fly-fishing are the best : they are written with 
much enthusiasm and in good taste. For all 
relating to hunters, guns, and dogs, this book 
must serve asa manual, The remarks on the 
most suitable dress for shooting and fishing 
deserve careful attention, and the studies in 
natural history are of great interest. It does 
not fall to every one’s lot to see a combat between 
a fox and an eagle, evenif he has been wont to 
spend much time in Scotland. It is a doubtful 
compliment to say of Lord St. Lawrence that ‘he 
has had more practice in falling than any man 
I ever met.’’ The author longs (and may long) 
for the ‘‘ return of the days when hounds were 
the chief attraction, and when fields were 
limited to some fifty or sixty people who came 
out to see them work with little or no help.” 
Hunting, like shvoting, has lost its primal 
simplicity of late years. Mr. Corballis’s stories 
are generally amusing ; but he should not have 
related as a grave modern fact what is really 
an old American ‘ screamer,” the anecdote of 
the fox ridding itself of parasites. Occasionally, 
the style shows that the author’s hand is more 
used to rod and gun than to the pen; but for a 
fair conspectus of sport as it is at the present 
day a reader may be safely recommended to Mr. 
Corballis’s book. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear that Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. H. 8. 
Wilkinson (author of The Brain of an Army) 
are jointly preparing a book on the Defences of 
England, which will be published at an early 
date by Messrs. Macmillan. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS have in the press the 
autobiography of Isaac Williams, of Trinity 
College, Oxford, author of several of the 
“Tracts for the Times.” It is edited by his 
brother-in-law, Sir George Prevost, late Arch- 
deacon of Gloucester. 


Mr. Exvxin Matnews will publish this 
month a volume of a somewhat original kind. 
It is a collection of lyrical poems by twelve 
different writers, most of them young men, 
some of whom are known by previous volumes 
of verse, while others come before the public 
for the first time. It is called The Book of the 
Rhymers’ Club, and the names of the contribu- 
tors are:—Ernest Dowson, Edwin J. Ellis, 
G. A. Greene, Richard Le Gallienne, Lionel 
Johnson, Victor Plarr, Ernest Radford, Ernest 
Rhys, T. W. Rolleston, Arthur Symons, Dr. 
Todhunter, W. B. Yeats. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NoRGATE are about to 
publish an important work on Methods of 
Industrial Renumeration, by Mr. David F. 
Schloss, formerly scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. The author, in dealing with 
the wage system and its modifications, gives a 
description of sweating, profit sharing, and of 
co-operation. 

THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Rulers of 
India,”’ published by the Clarendon Press under 
the editorship of Sir W. W. Hunter, will be a 
Life of Madhu Rao Sindhia, who founded the 
military supremacy of the Mahrattas in the 
second half of the last century. It is written 
by Mr. H. G. Keene, the historian of the 
Moghul Empire, and illustrated with a repro- 
duction of a portrait in the possession of Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff. 


Mr. JouN Murray announces a history of 
Strathfield-saye, which was associated with the 
name of Pitt before it was with that of 
Wellington. The book is written by the Rev. 
Charles H. Griffiths, rector of the adjoining 
parish of Strathfield-Turgis; and it will be 
published in a handsome quarto, with illus- 
trations. 


Tuk Cambridge Press will publish immedi- 
ately the text of the Liber Niger, or Black 
Book of the Church of Lincoln, edited by Mr. 
Christopher Wordsworth, from the papers of 
the late Henry Bradshaw. A second volume 
will contain the other customs and statutes of 
the same church. 


Tux success of the new fortnightly re-issue 
of the ‘‘ Aldine Poets” has encouraged the 
erage to add the works of several not 

itherto represented in the series. The follow- 
ing arrangements have already been made: 
Scott, edited, with memoir and introductions, 
by Mr. John Dennis, in 5 vols. ; Shelley, edited, 
with memoir and notes, by Mr. H. Buxton 
Forman; Wordsworth, edited, with memoir and 


notes, by Mr. Edward Dowden, with portrait, | 


in 6 vols., containing all the copyright poems 
and notes, with the exception of ‘ The 
Recluse”; and Herrick, edited, with memoir 
and notes, by Mr. George Saintsbury, in 2 vols. 
These will be printed at the Chiswick Press, and 

ublished at half-a-crown per volume. The 

rst volume of Scott will be published on 
February 15, and the other volumes will follow 
at intervals of a fortnight. In addition to the 





cases where necessary a thorough revision has 
been made, and in some instances entirely new 
editions have been p . Of the volumes 
already published, Gray, Pope, and Milton are 
quite new; and arrangements have also been 
made for new editions of Burns (by Mr. G. A. 
Aitken) and Goldsmith (by Mr. Austin Dobson) ; 
and for a thorough revision, with new memoirs, 
of Privr, Swift, Thomson, Cowper, Surrey, 
Wyatt, and Parnell, 


Mr. LIONEL JOHNSON is engaged on a 
volume of essays on Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
similar in intention to Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
George Meredith. It will contain an exhaustive 
bibliography by Mr. John Lane, who will be 
obliged by any referen’»: +> uncollected stories 
and papers of Mr. Har}, that may be sent to 
him at the office of the publisher, Mr. Elkin 
Mathews, Vigo-street. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN has nearly ready for 
publication a three-volume novel, by Mr. W. 
Braunston Jones, entitled Mithazan. The story 
deals with Oriental superstition and romance, 
with episodes recalling the ‘‘ Lamia” of Keats 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘ Rappacini’s 
Daughter.” 

THE next volume of the ‘ Book-Lovers 
Library ”’ will be Books Condemned to be Burnt, 
by Mr. James A. Farrer. 


A sECOND edition is announced of Mutiny 
Memoirs, by Col. A. R. D. Mackenzie, C.B. 
The first edition, dedicated to the Viceroy of 
India, was disposed of in less than three months ; 
and it is in response to calls from all parts, that 
the ‘‘ Pioneer” Press, of Allahabad, have 
arranged for a second edition, which will be 
illustrated. The English publishers are Messrs. 
Archibald Constable « Co., Westminster. 


Messrs. W. H. Auten & Co. will shortly 
publish Furthest Kast, and South and West: 
Notes of a Journey Home through Japan, 
Australasia, and America, by an Anglo-Indian 
Globe-Trotter. The work will be illustrated 
with twelve views of the places visited. 


THE fourth yearly issue of the Metropolitan 
Year-Book will be published in a few days. 
Additional space has again been set aside for 
the London County Council, its constitution, 
powers, and duties, and the work of its third 
year is reviewed at some length. A great deal 
of additional information about the Metro- 
politan Poor Law District and the valuation 
of the metropolis is also supplied. 


Prov. CirEYNE contributes the following note 
to The Expository Times :— 
‘*The Society of Historical Theology was founded 
last year by a few friends of theological study, 
belonging to different religious bodies. It was 
hoped that the principles of historical inquiry 
were by this time sufficiently understood to serve 
as a bond of union between those who differed 
even widely on points of dogmatic theology and 
ecclesiastical polity. Amongits honorary members 
are the Bishop of Durham, the Dean of West- 
minster, and Dr. Martineau. The proposed edition 
of the Hexateuch has the same objects as that of 
the Book: of Genesis, published by Profs. Kautzsch 
and Socin, though the plan adopted for represent- 
ing the documentary sources is different. It is 
designed for the benefit of students of the literary 
criticism of the Old Testament, and not to promote 
any particular views as to the historical character 
or religious value of the narratives. And while 
the society gives the work a general approval, the 
committee alone will be responsible for its details. 
The work is based (by permission) on the Revised 
Version. The president for this year is Prof. 
Cheyne; for the coming year, Dr. Fairbairn, 
Principal of Mansfield College, has been elected.”’ 


AT the meeting of the English Goethe Society, 


ordinary edition, 150 copies will be printed on | held on Friday of this week in the rooms of the 
large paper, crown octavo. We may add that | Royal Society of Britisii Artists, Dr. W. C. 
the present re-issue of the Aldine Poets is not | Coupland was to read a paper on “ Recent 
a mere reprint of the old editions, but in all | Contributions to the Study of Mawat,” 
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Messrs, D. C. HeatH & Co., of Boston, 
have just issued a fourth edition of Prof. 
Hiram Corson’s Introduction to the Study of 
Robert Browning’s Poetry, revised and enlarged. 
The new matter consists of a reproduction of a 
oa of the poet, taken not long before 

is death, a facsimile of a personal letter to the 
author, and ‘“‘A Death in the Desert ” with its 
argument. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE February number of Merry England will 
be devoted to ‘“‘Memorials of Cardinal Man- 
ning” by personal friends, together with 
letters and documents not hitherto published. 


THE North American Review for February, 
which passes into the hands of Brentano’s as 
London agents, will contain the first of a series 
of articles by Mr. Gladstone, entitled ‘‘ The 
Olympian Religion.” 

Pror. A. B. Davipson has written a short 
article on Kuenen and Lagarde for the 
February Expository Times. The same number 
will contain articles and notes by the Dean of 
Canterbury and Profs. Driver, Cheyne, Ryle, 
Beet, Massie, and Banks. The Bishop of 
Derry and others will write on ‘The Unpar- 
donable Sin.” 


ANOTHER sixpenny monthly, entitled the 
Novel Review, is to appear next week. It will 
contain, among other articles, a character 
sketch of Bjérnson; stories by Amelia Pardo 
Bazan, the Spanish novelist, and by Mrs. 
Alexander; a review of Bernard Shaw by 
himself; an interview with Lanoe Falconer. 
author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe”’ ; and portraits 
of Mrs, Humphrey Ward, Bjirnson, and Ber- 
nard Shaw. 


THE forthcoming number of the Cubinet Por- 
trait Gallery will contain portraits (by W. & D. 
Downey) of the Princess May, Sir William 
Thomson, and Miss Julia Neilson. A new 
edition is also now ready of the monthly part 
containing the recent portrait of the late Duke 
of Clarence. 


THE Illustrated London News of January 23 
will contain some interesting drawings taken 
at Sandringham by the veteran artist, Mr. 
William Simpson. Mr. Simpson accompanied 
the Prince of Wales to India, and has been his 
guest more than once at Sandringham, so that 
he was privileged to make sketches in the 
chamber of death. 


In the Newbery House Magazine for February, 
Canon Carter, of Clewer, writes on “ The 
Intercession of Christ,” Canon Knox Little on 
‘* The Life of Laurence Oliphant,” Mr. Charles 
Welch, librarian of the Guildhall, on the 
‘‘ History of the Guilds of the City” (the first 
paper of a series). Dr. Hayman answers Prof. 
Goldwin Smith on the subject of ‘‘ Disestab- 
lishment,” and Mrs. Walford concludes her 
paper on ‘‘ Sydney Smith.” 

THE first number of the Eastern and Western 
Review is to be published next Monday. Hence- 
forth the portion printed in Arabic will be 
issued as a supplement, which may be sub- 
scribed for separately, while the English portion 
will be increased from forty-four to fifty-six 
pages. 

Iv consequence of the demand for the first 
number of the Thinker, Messrs. Nisbet have 
found it necessary to prepare a second edition, 
which will be ready immediately. 








CNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
Ix consequence of the prevailing epidemic of 
influenza, it has been resolved to postpone the 
beginning of term at Oxford for a fortnight, 
that is to say, until the end of the first week 





of February. It is stated, however, that it is 
not practicable to add a fortnight at the end of 
term; so that the period of residence before 
Easter will thus be reduced to six weeks. 


THE annual committee of Convocation of the 
Victoria University have invited Lord Spencer 
to accept the office of Chancellor, vacant by 
the death of the Duke of Devonshire. Lord 
Spencer is not only a life member of the Uni- 
versity Court, but was also Lord President of 
the Council at the time when application was 
made for the charter. 


Lorp SALIsBuRY—to whom, as Chancellor 
of the University, the duty of appointment fell, 
through failure of the fellows to agree upon an 
election—has nominated Prof. Bartholomew 
Price to be master of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
in succession to the late Dr. Evans. 


Pror. J. H. MippLETON’s second term of 
three years as Slade professor of fine art at 
Cambridge will end next month, but he is 
eligible for re-election. 


Prov. J. W. Hates, Clark lecturer in Eng- 
lish literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
will deliver a course of six lectures during the 
present term, beginning on Saturday, January 
23, upon ‘The Essayists from Bacon to 
Addison inclusive, with a general view of those 
who followed them.” 


Mr. J. Bass MULLINGER will deliver a 
course of ten lectures at Cambridge during the 
present term, beginning on Saturday next, 
upon ‘‘ The History of Education.” 


Str M. Monrer-WILiiams has_ received 
Rs.28,710 from the Thakore Sahib of Gondal, 
£200 from the Maharajaof Mysore, £100 from the 
Maharaja of Travancore, and Rs.1000 from the 
Maharani Sarnomayi, to be applied to the 
extension of the Oxford Indian Institute. 
These sums, with others received or promised 
from subscribers in this country, will enable the 
library and frontage towards Broad-street to be 
completed ; and if a sum of about £3500 more 
is subscribed before April, 1892, it will be 
possible to carry out in full the designs of the 
architect (Mr. Basil Champneys), which will 
give more space to the overcrowded museum, 
and will add some much-needed lecture rooms. 
The Institute is at present endowed with £300 a 
year by the university. 


THE University of London has recently received 
two benefactions. Lord Sherbrooke, its first re- 
presentative in Parliament, has given £1000, the 
income of which is to be awarded triennially 
as a prize for an essay embodying original 
research in some branch of science; and Lord 
Derby has announced his intention also to 
give £1000, to found a Granville scholarship 
in memory of his predecessor. 


Avr a meeting of Convocation of the Uni- 

versity of London, held on January 19, the 
following resolution was passed without oppo- 
sition : 
“That this House is of opinion that the Albert 
University Charter, if granted, would neither 
supply a Teaching University for London, as 
recommended by the Royal Commission, nor tend 
to promote the interests of higher education, while 
it might interfere with the work of the University 
of London.”’ 

Mr. C. Courts, a native of the Ionian 
Islands and a graduate of Athens, has been 
appointed to give instruction in modern Greek 
at University College, Liverpool. 


Two courses of lectures will be commenced 
next week at University Hall, Gordon-square : 
on Wednesday, the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter 
will deliver the first of eight lectures on 
‘‘Theology in the Book of Isaiah’’; and on 
Friday, the Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed, the 
warden, will deliver the first of ten lectures on 
‘«‘ The Theory of Exchange, Hire, and Interest.” 
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ORIGINAL VERSE, 


ON THE DEATH OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
CLARENCE. 


Dearn, jealous of Life’s light and joy, 
Put forth his hand to smite ; 

Triumphant Death could but destroy 
The lamp but not the light. 


The joy is gone, the love is left 

Sole treasure of the bride bereft ; 

Shine love undimmed in sorrow’s night ; 
Deatn cannot quench this purest light. 


BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE., 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON HERO[N]DAS. 


II. 
Melbourne: Nov. 1891. 

Dialectal forms have caused misunderstanding 
in at least two places, viz. : 

LV. 50, where paptupoma py €7 oe THMEpHL KUM 
should be read as papripoua oyu €o oe T NuEpy KELYD. 
i.e., maptipopa, phy’, tooe® iyutpyn Kelvyn ey 7H, 
K.T.A, 

The reading of the next line is obscured by a 
vox nihili, Dut the general sense is clear : ‘‘ I assure 
you the day will come when you will scratch your 
head to no purpose.’’ [Cf. fcaera: juap Srav zor’ 
bAG@An “IAvos iph. |] It would appear that the maid 
is scratching her head, and, as punishment was 
administered to female slaves by blows upon the 
head, the point of the remark is obvious. 

dv f 7) Bpéyua tovr’ erwciws xvjoe gives the 
sense, but scarcely satisfies the conditions of the 
text, if rightly reported. 

And IV. 82-84. Read 

in, ih Malnov, eduevhs efns 
wareis ep’ ipois traiade wet reves ravde 
fac’ dnuintal re na) yeris dooov. 


[faci1— isi. ‘‘ Be propitious to these women and 
to any who are their spouses or near of kin.”’ | 

Il, 44-45. 6 rdwns juiv Anins «vpe7 (‘* meets with 
poaching ’’) was probably a colloquial phrase for 
** someone is poaching on my preserves.”’ 

If nothing better has been suggested, one may 
guess at wods xi 50s, i ¢., * for fear he should waste 
time in declaiming for elfect,’’ a probable tempta- 
tion to a ypauuareis. 

11. 47. Read 4 éxdv emonyj (from éemondw); cf. 
1. 71, efAner. 

If. 78. Perhaps @apoéwy Adlovr’ Slow’ ty, ef 
Osdjs em. ‘TT would not shrink from locking a 


lion in the face, if he were no better than a 


Thales.”’ 

IIL, 1-57, I believe all these lines are spoken by 
the mother. Ll. 8-13 I should arrange thus 
(having put a colon after uéGor)— 

Kod wey i Olpy Keira 
TO ypaupariaréw Kal TpinKas % miKp)) 
Tov wirOdy aire? why 7a Navydxov xAabow 
obm dy raxédwsA EL ere, Thy ye MHY walarpyy 
Skourep oix(Covmw of re mpodvixor 
xo! Spnréra ade’ olde xnrépp Seita. 

(generally) : 

** He couldn’t readily tell you where the school- 
master’s door is. .., but where the gaming is to 
be found in the haunts of loafers, he could tell 
quickly enongh.”’ 

ITI. 14-2. I gather that the knuckle-bones 
used for gaming were kept greased, and that the 
boy scraped the wax off the slate for this purpose. 
Ll. 17-21 should probably be read thus : 


Khv wh Kor’ abtiy viv ’Alinv BACdn, 
yode: uty obdiy nadrdy, ex 8’ Banu koe « 
ai SopxadrlSes 5¢ Aimopwrépar woAAdY 

év riot pbans Tots re Sinrbows Keivrac 

Tis AnclOov hucwy 7H én) wavt xpdueaOa. 


The meaning is that, if ever the boy does look at 
his slate otherwise than if it were deadly, it is not 
to write anything pretty on it, but to scrape off 
all the wax: his knuckle-bones are more greasy 
than the household oil-flask. The quantity Aixa- 
pwrépa: is scarcely too bold for an author who uses 
axvdos, especially when the frequent confusion of 
Aimapds and Arrophs is remembered. (/. the near 
approach of meaning in the ddAirapy tp{xa of Sopho- 
cles. Al and Al are often practically indistinguish- 
able. ‘The gen. An«é@ov depends on the comparative. 
The point in pins is obscure. At present I guess 
that gf? aa: are not here the “ bellows,’’ but some 
sort of blow-pipe, which, like the nets, formed 
part of the boy’s sporting outfit. 

{One is prevented from reading ai Sdopxadcses 
5d) Atwopwépor w AAdY, not by the anapaest in the 
4th foot (for which e7. vi. 55), but by the absence 
of caesura. | 

III. 30. Is this the first line of some well-known 
piace, rather than cxegetic of rarip ! 

III. 34-36. Still spoken by the mother : 


“AmoA\Aov dyped, © Touro,” pnul, * x?) wduun, 
tddras, epel wor, XHOTEK.TA,”” 
‘**why,’ IT say to him, ‘you dunce, even your 
‘ 


mother can tell you that, though she doesn’t know 
her letters.’ ’’ 


III. 49. Sore und’ 43év7a «viva is apparently a 
colloquialism for ‘‘so that one has nothing left to 
say—the thing is so evident.’’ I suppose the origin 
of the phrase lies in the tying up of one’s mouth 
so tightly that one ‘can’t even move a tooth.’ 
‘To sew up one’s mouth,’ as an expression for 
reducing to silence, is known from Aeschines, de 
Falsa Leg. 31. 5. 

IIT. 58. Here the schoolmaster begins. 
gest : 

wh waaacov abtq, Mytpotiun, eredxeo, 
fer yap obdty peior. 
== ‘fenough, don’t continue your imprecations 
upon him: he shall get his full share (of punish- 
m ” 


T sug- 


ent). 

IIL. 62-65. Arrange and read thus: 

delta Té wor aivéw thpya, Kéxnad’, & mphoceis. 
ob ou er’ dwapKel Taio Sopxdow walCew 
aorpdBs’ Sxwomep ol5e ; mpds B& Thy walarpny 
év roiot mpouvixaos XadK (Ces Porréwr* 


‘*T promise I will show you what you are about. 
Are you no longer content to play with knuckle- 
bones on the back of your hand like these (other 
boys), but must you go to the gaming-place and 
play pitch and toss among the loafers ?”’ 

The MS. would give d:ifw reo avew. For the 
elision of a(0:) cf. V. 9 and elsewhere. 

&s7pd88’ is an adverb, and probably connected 
with dorpdBn. See drawing in Rich’s Dict. Antig. 
(astragalus) of knuckle-bones (riding) on the back 
of the hand. 

IIT. 74 sq. Possibly obSauod xwpeis, i.c., “you 
haven’t room anywhere (for commendation).”’ 

The absence of &v with érawéceev is instructive 
for such passages as Aesch. dgam. 552. 

III. 80. Join oé€pew with what follows—‘‘ as 
many as your wicked hide can bear.”’ 








If. 87. Read 
ob Set «ew AREat (?) 

LV. 36. 8xws BeBaiovr(a:) suits the letters, but is 
otherwise not satisfactory. Possibly S«ws Ba@ot ts. 
Cf. AaAfoe in 1. 33. The very statue is a chatterer. 

IV. 37, 38. Read 

el ph Tis abthv of 5 ¢ BardAnv BAehas 

és rodro 7d ixdvioua, wh [THO] ns deicOw 
=‘*If anyone doesn’t know Batale herself after 
looking at this likeness, he’s a fool ’’ (lit. ‘‘ let him 
not go without a nurse’’). Cf. Thrasymachus’s 
enquiry of Socrates—rir6y oo: Zr71; and the context. 

LV. 54. Gad’ jucpn ye xipr) wéCov @Oeira: probably 
=‘*but a gentle mistress gets pushed all the 
further,”’ i.e., give a slave an inch and she will 
take an ell. 

IV.50sqgq. The picture apparently represents 
a harvest-field, a young man stripped at work, an 
ox-wain, and other appropriate figures. The 
picture would be one well known to the contempo- 
raries of Herodas. I should guess that ripaypor is 
some implement for gathering in wheat. 

[Dr. Rutherford might have made the allusions 
to Apelles’ pictures a convincing argument for 
placing the scene of the piece in the temple of 
Asclepius at Cos. | 

V. 4, 5. Read 

eye ’Augututalny tiv Acyers Spdpyka yuvaisa : 
as an indignant question of Gastron. ‘‘ When did 
I ever see the woman ?”’ 
V. 30. Read 
pweO” Hs GA Se? (cf. 11. 2, 3). 
Amphituaie is a lady, and adc dei is inappro- 
priate. Possibly, therefore, 
ued’ Fs GAwSe7 Kijut vas (= voeis) roddpnorpor. 


V. 69. Read 
ph Tadrd y’, AX’ dvauev abtdy. 
** Nay, let us let him go.”’ 

V. 85. Render ‘‘ you shall then keep your 
holiday from holiday.’’ mapa mpocdoxiay for &yew 
éoprhy é tpyov, i.c., ‘you shall have no share in 
the holiday. 

VI. 5. We should keep the reading of the first 
hand— 

GAAG THAIT’ Av peTpea— 
as part of the mistress’s speech. She was going 
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| maid mutters a sarcastic completion of the sen- 


tence — 
7a xplur’ &uiOpeis, Kel Torour’ amoordter— 


(“and if only that much (a pinch) is wasted . . .””) 
Here the mistress cuts short her muttering with 
Thy huépny, Ke. 
VI. 27. Read 
yuvaixes, ality we’ 7) yuvh wor’ extpipe. 
yuraixes is an expletive, like the vulgar English, 
** Oh, my friends and neighbours.”’ 
VI. 33 s7q. Read 
Nooaidk xpho Ow 
TH BY Bondw wéCov wiv } yurh epnta. 
Adda we 8 ’ASphorea, xiAlwy eivtwy 


“9 


ev’ ob by Saris campds ear: mpocdoinv. 


I.e., ‘* Let Nossis find a f ind in her to whom I 
do not seem to have done ~..~.is greater kindness 
than (it is natural for) a w.inan (todo). And, so 
befal me Nemesis, I wouldn’t give her a single 
rotten one, if T had a thousand.’’ In full 


Noosid: xphoOw (éxeivn) frie po) Bond, x.7.A, 
x'Alwy se. BavBévwr. 


The letters ‘‘ xr or xn standing above vy ”’ I take 
to represent a correction to yuvaix’—in which case 
}) yusaix’ Zpta: may end the line. 

T. G. TUCKER. 


Trinity College, Dublin: Jan. 16, 1892. 
Mr. Kenyon has kindly communicated to me 

the very interesting fact that, acting on a hint 
from Prof. Diels, he has discovered that No. 9 of the 
new fragments has been torn away from No. 1, 
bpey in verse 1 of Frag. 9 having begun verse 6 of 
Frag. 1, two or three letters being obliterated at 
the very beginnings of the words in Frag. 9. 
This confirms Mr. Headlam’s 1d Spéyua in verse 6. 
With the help of the new light thus given, we 
may arrange the verses pretty fairly down to 
verse 13 (16) thus, beginning with the 5th (8th) 
verse : 

[ rdv JOpufe kal Krad mexps wev wapacra[ oa} 

[7d] Bpéyua Te oxlmwrt wddrOaxoy 06.ua, 

| Sec JA} Meyaadal, wal ob Adruiov kvdooes ; 

[od] tuépya we tpdxovew* GAARA why oTduua 

ei | mn’ ipd dCduca8a, Bol ulis obx hiv 

be a7 oikin’ or’ &{re]uos eiplwv; Sery, 

[av lornO* Kod o€é pw’ dolor), ef OérAers, “Avra, 

[ab] Aodaov + ot x 1wxedcis] ppévas Adoness, 


Mr. Headlam’s addi was also very near what I 
think must be considered the true reading. The 
superstition of the mistress (if, indeed, it be a mortal 
who is speaking) is brought out in ll. 4, 5, when, 
as an instance of the maidservant’s laziness, she 
selects the fact that she will not take the trouble 
on holidays to decorate the domestic altar with 
wool. 

4. ‘It is not work that tires you so.” 

6. Tam not confident of the reading. 

7. Sorov scil. Aovew eu. 

A. PALMER. 


King’s College, Cambridge: Jan, 18, 1892. 

I have now made a complete examination of the 
MS. Mr. Kenyon's transcription has left little 
that is positive to be gleaned ; but there is a good 
deal of negative information ascertainable. There 
are many places where it would be impossible 
except by a facsimile to record the evidence, but 
where nevertheless the traces are enough to dis- 
prove a wrong conjecture. There are even several 
where from the traces left the right conjecture, if 
made, could be pronounced certain. Such are 
i. 82, 83; vi. 97, 98, 99. The chief of the more 
or less positive results | have obtained are : ; 
* 1. 34. The superscription over [thy] 8 dy is 
7) 8 doc, .0.... 0s being clear, and each 5 
traceable. 

1. 79. Mr. Kenyon gave 

Opasou thy per: 4 5 ex: [p labor 
oo MF occ POUS . PES. TB. ec oees [a|«pnrov. 


Mr. Nicholson conjectured xijxrnudpous rpets, Which 
is certain, un being almost clear. Read 


[xh ]er[nud]oous (7 ]oets [eyxé]alod wor &]xphrov. 
The a is legible, and so are the lower parts of eyxé- 
It was the remains of yx that Mr. Kenyon took 





to say ‘‘ When I come to measuring out your 
allowance (‘hen you are active enough).’’ The 


for ra, After the a nothing is visible. I merely 
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guess that uo: was present. The marginal adscript | 
to 79 I read as xvonv with dev above, the letters 
onv being, perhaps, struck out. It is worth com- 
paring this with 
AcKos 
xu[o]ns 


the adscript to I. 25, wémwxev ex xawijs. The 
bracketed o, however, so read by Mr. Kenyon, 
seems to me doubtful. 

Over the 7 of «xawys is written ‘A’, which the 
dots, I think, show not to be an accent. I take it 
to mean Acime:. 

I. 87. we. was is legible. I cannot at the 
moment remember whether od rérwxds rw has been 

roposed. 

Il. 6. The appearance is to me rather xaw. 
wAvuKor, 

II. 9. [«al G@juler] o[b]x a&s Bovad[ue]Oa? This 
was a proverbial phrase, which would certainly be 
appropriate in the place: Demosth. 1308—jueis 3° 
duodoyouuev Kal tawias mwAciv Kal Civ odx Srtwa 
tpénov BovAducOa. Menander (Paroemiogr.) (auev 
yap obx ws O€Aomev GAA’ ws Suvdueba. I admit that 
I looked to find traces of this expression; but the 
# seems clear and the o nearly so. 

Il. 12. [’Apirr]éqwv or [KAeit]épav, the letter 
preceding o having been apparently 7; and so in 
11 [Apiorép|wrra or [KAecté¢ Jwrra. 

If. 17. Mr. Kenyon gave «xh tnoratw. The 
second +, however, seems to have been struck out. 
I suspect xi[¢]rnca (nal arnoa) . Ki[A]ynoa (Kal 
HAynoa) is also possible, but does not appear to 
suit so well. For the accent cf. 98, «tine. 

IL. 73. I think g:Ai[+]*[o]s. There was a cor- 
rection written above. 

TV. 38. Prof. Palmer’s uh [eriujys delobw may 
be right. I can discern what may be rv. 

IV. 47. Ido not know whether Prof. Palmer's 
navtaxii 3 [ton] xeioat Was suggested by the MS. 
Jf not, it is the more supported by independence, 
for the MS. suggested Yo» (alike) tome. The true 
reading must, I think, be one of these two, and 
ton seems the more likely. 

V. 34. The MS. has peCornev . yow . . . vtw, i.e., 
peCov wey 2 yuvh ypttw, and, written above, din 
pug. . (or ‘pug ..). The super:cribed reading is 
probably the better, since that first written may 
easily be due to reminiscence of IV. 69—e«i uy 
edénouv Te we Cor 2) yuvh wphacvew; but I do not see 
that it is determinable whether, besides d5ixn, we 
should read yptiw, yputev, or even yotceav. Cf. 
III. 36. 

VIL. 1. The line ends with 7, confirming Blass’ 
Tas [@idas ef) TH. 

VII. 12. The last word must have been Aaumpi- 
ves (or padpivers), there being before v half a loop 
as of the head of p. 

VIC. 14. Mr. Kemyon gave «€.........- 
mIOT.. 

Read é¢ [eo ov, MJnz[po]?. Mior[e,. . 

tis clear and nr almost perfect, and there are 
distinct, though very slight, indications of the tail 
of p. There is nothing to confirm ov, but é¢eo 
suits the remaining traces. 

VIL. 31. 00 [ejorw iLo]1, i.¢., ba” ar’ Toa, 

VII. 47. After r&AAa I read da, followed by the 
long tail of a lost letter, y I think (or¢). Per- 
haps dayiAdws or SayAcis ketvTa: or Huta. 

VIL. 52. gor" &y [Adyor] + 

VIL. 54. The traces, I think, make [8¢ pajaor 
[6 ]unSetoas certain. 

~~ . Se vere eee eee Prof. 
Diels made the admirable conjecture vosoihv éxoin- 
ce Mr. Kenyon, accepting vooamy, gave after- 
wards weroinxey. (iuided by these suggestions, I 
saw adden volo ]rhy reroll |ra{«]. 

VIL. 104. ef 8[8 nal a” Exe]: xpeyn ¢ 

VIL. 111. a@mo[fxejo[rae]. 

uw 

VIL. 126. eO.o@ernvuodovdA . . wdereumwerer (i 
struck out). Perhaps d5e [Sei] wéurew, as Dr. 
Rutherford, or xéumrew 5e7. But it is very likely 
that the text is due to explanation of réurew used 
with imperative sense, since this often causes like 
error. We should then have thy uo dovd . . dde 
wéurew, and might restore thy Opéiccay 5 noe 
méurcv, Supposing an adscript d0¢Anv to have dis- 
Placed @péiccav, and wo: then to have been trans- 
posed to help the metre. 

WALTER HEADZLAM. 





THE ALBERT UNIVERSITY. 
London: Jan. 16, 1892. 
Sir George Young is an excellent strategist, 
or he certainly would not have carried the 
Albert charter so far as he has done. Yet I 


do not think the readers of the ACADEMY are | 


likely to be misled by the ‘red herring” he 
seeks to draw across the track of the opposi- 
tion. Let us discuss, he says in effect, the 
possibilities of the new charter—for the Albert 
University, be it for good or bad, will ‘‘in the 
course of a few weeks be the university in and 
for London.”’ I believe that, for good or bad, 
the will, not of the Privy Council, but of the 
House of Commons is the suprema lex of this 
country; and as Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Leeds are speaking out strongly and unitedly 
against the charter, it has still a crisis to pass 
through, which I do not stand alone in hoping 
may prove iatal to it. 

Sir George Young does not attempt to meet 
the strong arguments raised against the 
charter, namely : 

(1) That it destroys the catholicity of learn- 
ing by introducing a religious test into univer- 
sity life. 

(2) That it gives the university no control 
over the appointment or dismissal of its 
teachers, but leaves these powers, as well as 
the charge of laboratories, libraries, &c., in the 
hands of independent and largely unacademic 
bodies, whose actions (e.7., in the ejection as a 
teacher of F. D. Maurice, and in the rejection 
as students of the Misses Bradlaugh) have not 
invariably inspired confidence. 

(3) That it does not create a university 
which, either by its dignity or its command of 
funds, will attract the best men to the metro- 

olis. 

(4) That, briefly, it creates a new examining 
body, but not a university worthy of the 
capital of a great empire. 

Instead of meeting these arguments, Sir 
George Young holds out as a counterblast 
what good things the administrators of the 
new university propose to do. He tells us 
what the ‘first care of the administrators of 
the university’? will be. As these administra- 
tors, with the exception of the Principal of 
King’s College and the President of University 
College, are unnamed in the charter, and are at 
present undetermined, it is somewhat early in the 
day to settle what their ‘‘ first care” will be. Only 
afew weeks ago, when some of the promoters of 
the new university talked (presumably for 
tactical purposes) about M.D. degrees being 
granted to licentiates of the Royal Colleges on 
the result of a purely medical examination, 
they were brought to book by the remark that 
‘* promoters’? and ‘‘ administrators” are not 
necessarily identical. Sir George Young, 
therefore, can only talk at present about what 
he, as a promoter, hvupes the new university 
will do. Let us see the advantages which are 
to counterbalance the vital defects under which 
the charter suffers. In the first place, we are 
told, curricula will be settled for the faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Medicine. In other 
words, the first problem is not the selection of 
efficient teachers and the provision of proper 
equipment for their teaching, but the deter- 
mination of the schedules upon which the 
university proposes to grant degrees. No 
statement could more clearly bring out that 
the new university is essentially an examining 
and not a teaching institution. Sir George 


Young’s next remarks apply to the faculty of | 


Law. Here, I think, so far as he speaks of 
the Inns of Court, he is building castles in the 
air. In the first place, I do not believe there 
is any disposition on the part of the benchers 
of those Inns to see their school of Law 
absorbed into the Albert University; and in 
the second place, it would be a mistaken policy 


if they did. The Inns of Court are professional! 
bodies and largely draw their students from 
Oxford and Cambridge ; the graduates of those 
universities will hardly consent to stand after 
their academic course in a worse position than 
undergraduates in the Faculty of Law of the 
Albert University. In other words, the School 
of Law of the Inns of Court must be post- 
graduate and national, and not undergraduate 
and local. I do not imagine that the graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge would readily 
become students of the Albert University, even 
if it were a more dignified institution than it 
promises to be. As to Sir Horace Davy’s 
£100,000 scheme, I see no reason why the 
benchers of Lincoln’s Inn should feel more 
enthusiastically for the Albert University than 
for a university based on a sounder academic 
ideal. 

Turning next to archaeology, Sir George 
Young cites the excellent work which Prof. R. 
Stuart Poole has been doing at University 
College. He does not state, however, that this 
has been done without the incentive of the 
Albert University, but he does casually give 
the real reason why a strong man has been able 
to do it—namely, because his chair is the ‘‘ best 
endowed in University College.” Sir George 
Young ought rather to have told us how the 
Albert University will enable the holders of 
many other chairs not thus endowed to rise 
above the level of overworked and underpaid 
academic drudges. He does not explain how 
the new examining boly will hold out to 
| scholars aud scientists London posts in the least 
comparable with the professorial chairs of Berlin 
or Edinburgh ; nor how it will save a mentally 
and physically overwrought teacher from de- 
spair, if he has to take a six months’ rest. 
What inducement does it offer to a sane man to 
retain, if he can possibly help it, a chair in 
London * 

Lastly, I may refer to Sir George Young's 
proposed historical school in connexion with 
King’s College. He does not hint that the 
teachers in this new school would, until King’s 
College be reformed, be compelled to take a 
religious test, and would further be appointed 
by a denominational body quite independent of 
the university. Nor even with teachers so 
appointed does he show how the new university 
would hinder Oxford from robbing King’s 
College of historians like Prof. 8. R. Gardiner, 
and of economists like Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. 

Ihave said enough, perhaps, to indicate that 
there is nothing in Sir George Young's letter 
to induce the opponents of the charter to relax 
for one moment their efforts to procure its 
rejection. His schemes, however good in them- 
selves, are not peculiar to the Albert charter. 
Should the rejection of that charter be frustrated 
by a practically party vote of the House of 
Commons, then it will be time enough to try 
and make the best of a very bad business. 

Mr. Spencer Hill will, I hope, not think me 
discourteous, if I say that for the time being Sir 
George Young's strategy seems more dangerous 
to the academic future of London than even 
University Extension run wild. 

KARL PEARSON. 


National Liberal Club, 8.W.: Jan. 19, 1892. 

I can quite understand that Sir George 
Young finds it inconvenient to answer the very 
plain objections which have been brought 
against the proposed charter of the Albert 
University by Prof. Pearson and myself. At 
the same time, I do not see that he gains very 
much by emphasising any differences we may 
have as to the precise form of university we 
should each if we could set up in its place; 
particularly as I think I showed our differences 
| are not at all insurmountable. For even sup- 
| posing they were as pronounced as Sir George 
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Young suggests, it surely follows that the more 
diverse the objections, the stronger becomes the 
argument against the scheme. 

But however this may be, I must decline to 
accept as any true description of my conten- 
tion the absurd ‘congress of educational 
institutions of all sorts, with examinations for 
degrees open to all the world, or at all events 
to all the attendants on lectures in any of 
them,” which Sir George Young has imputed to 
me. Ihave only asked that the Teaching 
University for London should not be confined 
to a few teaching institutions in London—a 
totally different thing from the inclusion of 
‘* educational institutions of a// sorts” ; and that 
proper arrangements ought to be made to meet 
the needs of that class of students who have at 
once to work by day and to study at night. I 
thought I had made it clear that we do not 
ask for—nay, that we protest against — 
any inferiority in university teaching, or 
any lowering of the standard—a _ con- 
tingency the charter does not exclude—of 
the university degree. All that was asked for 
is that those only who are capable of profiting 
by university teaching—not a// the attendants 
on lectures at any educational institution— 
should have the opportunity of obtaining it; 
and that on reaching the standard and passing 
the examinations required, they should not be 
deprived of their legitimate recognition because 
they have not been students at one of two 
specified institutions. I will not here discuss 
the various directions in which Sir George 
Young suggests that the new university would 
tirst find its work. I will only point out that 
they are, as might have been expected, curiously 
corroborative of my contention that the whole 
scheme has been planned in the interests of 
the two colleges rather than in the greater 
interests of London as a whole. They are clearly 
concerned mainly with the aggrandisement of 
these two institutions. They also show that the 
leading spirits of the new university care 
nothing for that which was, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, the paramount work of a 
new university—the co-ordination and organi- 
sation of the higher teaching throughout 
London. 

With regard to the conclusion of Sir George 
Young’s letter, I confess I can hardly attach 
any meaning to his statement that ‘‘ the 
charter as settled is not the university.” At 
any rate, it can hardly be denied that it lays 
down strictly what the university may and 
what it may not do; and therefore, at this stage 
at least, we can be under no misapprehension 
in considering the two terms practically 
pe epee Indeed, the description of the 
charter which Sir George Young proceeds to 
give seems much more liable to misapprehen- 
sion. It may, perhaps, be verbally correct, 
but it is practically most misleading. The 
initiative in educational matters is said to be 
reserved for ‘‘ members of the educational pro- 
fession engaged in university education,” a 
phrase which, being interpreted, means the 
teachers of two colleges and ten Medical 
Schools. How these latter can claim university 
status more than the Science Colleges at South 
Kensington is not very clear. To call the 
governing body, as constituted, a single body, 
*‘in which no institution or interest will have 
an absolute majority,” may be verbally true. 
It is certain, however, that the eighteen repre- 
sentatives of the two colleges will be dominant 
in the faculties of Art, Science, and Law. They 
will be backed by the Vice-Chancellor, and 
only have as possible opponents the eight 
nominees of the Crown and the ten representa- 
tives of the Medical Schools, as the Chancellor 
and the High Steward may fairly be neglected 
in all matters of organisation. Nor will the 
Medical Schools be likely to concern themselves 
much with Arts and Science, unless perchance 
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to lessen the amount of non-medical knowledge 
necessary for a medical degree. 

Finally, Sir George Young states that ‘‘ the 
two great colleges [their claim to the title 
great is not undisputed], which did the whole 
work of promoting the charter’ (to promote 
their individual advantage), have contented 
themselves with ‘‘an infinitesimal share” of 
the direct power in the university. Infinitesimal 
may be a relutive term; but it is here necessary 
to point out that the two colleges have been 
assigned a direct representation six times 
greater than that of any other single insti- 
tution, and hardly less than the nominees 
of the Crown. The two colleges may think 
this an infinitesimal share. I do not think it 
will be so considered by most persons outside 
the circle of the two colleges. But when their 
direct representation is, as it ought to be, 
added to their indirect representation, as pointed 
out above, the utter baselessness of Sir George 
Young’s contention is self-evident; and it is 
clear that, if this charter is obtained, these two 
colleges which have spent their money too 
lavishly in its promotion, will not, as far as 
they are concerned, have made a bad in- 
vestment of their funds in purchasing the 
practical monopoly of university teaching in 
London. 

Sir George Young concludes his letter by 
implying that all possible schemes for a 
swtisfactory university have been discussed and 
rejected. This can hardly be the case; for the 
period of six weeks between the adverse 
decision of Convocation and the opening of 
the semi-private enquiry before the Privy 
Council Committee, hardly afforded time for 
an exhaustive and careful consideration of the 
various schemes for a Teaching University for 
London. It is because we think that the 
matter has been at last hurried through with 
precipitate—I may almost say, indecent—haste 
that we have now, as soon as we could, 
made an endeavour to reopen the question to 
full, free, and fair discussion. The question is 
no doubt difficult; but the difficulty is not 
insurmountable, if dealt with in a broad and 
statesmanlike fashion, in the interests of the 
whole metropolis, and not in the interests of 
any two or three institutions. 

J. SrencER Hitt, Hon. Treas., 
Chelsea University Extension Centre. 








WHAT NAME DOES “ JACK’? COME FROM 
Bodleian Library, Oxford ; Jan. 13, 1892. 


When Dr. Chance agrees with Prof. Skeat on 
a derivation, that derivation will generally be 
found pretty watertight. Now, a month or 
two ago, Dr. Chance spoke in the ACADEMY of 
“our Jack” as ‘‘ really = Jacob, but always 
used of John.”’ And Prof. Skeat in his Dic- 
tionary, under the word “Jack,” in the sense 
of ‘‘a saucy fellow, a sailor,” writes as 
follows :— 

“This M.E Jacke is obviously borrowed from 
the F. Jaques ; but it is very remarkable that this 
common French name is considered as an equiva- 
lent to the E. common name Jo/n, since it really 
answers to Jacob,”’ 

And at p. 418 of the Second Series of his J’rin- 
ciples of English Etymology (1891), he writes 
** jack (F. Jayves) . . . jockey (from -/ack).” 

According, then, to Prof. Skeat, we first 
borrowed a French synonym for James and 
then used it as a pet name for John. This is 
so ‘‘very remarkable” that if it were not 
‘* obvious,” it would be incredible. 

But on August 17, 1878, I remarked casually in 
the ACADEMY that Jack —Jacky = Jankin = a 
dim. of Johan, and that similarly the Northern 
form Jock = Jocky = Jonkin. And I shall try 
now to put the case in such a manner as to con- 
vince Prof. Skeat and Dr. Chance. 





In the earlier half of the thirteenth centu 
was written a poem called ‘A lutel so 
sermun,”’ printed in Morris’s 0. E. Miscellany. 
In ll. 54 and 56 respectively, ‘‘ malekin,” and 
‘*Tanekin” are used as generic names for 
young women and young men. Those are the 
spellings of the Cotton MS., attributed to the 
earlier half of the same century; the Jesus 
MS., probably of the end of the century, 
writes ‘‘ Malekyn ” and “ ianekyn.” 

Janekyn was of course a trisyllable, answer- 
ing to Johnnykin (in ‘‘ Johnnykin and the 
Goblins”). But by the time that the Canterbury 
Tales were written it had become the dissyllable 
Jankyn: ‘‘ this joly clerk Jankyn,” in lL. 628 of 
the Wif of Bathe’s prologue, is only one of 
numerous exawples in these Tales. This form 
is found as late as 1580 in Tusser’s Fiue Hundred 
Pointes of Good Husbondrie, in ch. 10, st. 45, of 
which ‘“Jankin and Jenikin’ are used as 
generic names for male and female servants. 
And with the change of « into ¢ it still survives 
in Wales as the male Christian name Jenkin or 
Jenkyn. 

But before the Canterbury Tales were written, 
Jankin had also been degraded by a series of 
changes to the form Jakke. Just as in 
‘* mittelniederdeutsch ” there was a diminutive 
Janke from Jan (Kleinpaul, Menschen- und 
Vilkernamen, p. 81), which I suppose = Janken, 
and just as according to Prof. Skeat, ‘‘horsikie,”’ 
‘* beastikie’’ are Banffshire diminutives, and 
“donkey” a diminutive of ‘‘dun’’—these forms 
being, 1 presume, degradations of ‘‘ horsikin,” 
‘* beastikin,” ‘‘donkin” —so Jankyn became 
Janky. Thencamethefurther corruption Jakky, 
and this again, since ¢ was by far the commonest 
ending of English words, was assimilated into 
Jakke. 

I find Jakke first in a single line of Piers 
Plowman (A-text vii. 65, B-text vi. 72, C-text 
ix. 71). In the first text (circa 1362-3), Prof. 
Skeat prints Iacke ; in the second (1377), Iakke ; 
in the third (circa 1393), Iack. It is singular that 
in the B-text the ‘remarkably good” MS. 
W. reads Iagge, which looks curiously as if a pro- 
nunciation of Jankin as Jangkin had caused a 
(West-Midland ?) gg- form to arise at the 
same time as the ordinary //k- form. 

Jakke occurs as a metrical dissyllable in 
Gower’s Vox clamantis, i. 790, probably written 
about 1383. In that well-known passage are 
various other diminutives ending ine. I have 
not time to investigate their history, but I 
suggest that ‘‘ Wille’ — Willi or Willy, and 
so furnishes an instance of the change of final 
i or y to e, and that ‘“‘ Bobbe” — Bobbin 
oo and is an instance of the degradation 
of in toe, 

Jakke occurs of course as 4 metrical dissyl- 
lable in the Canterbury Tales as well, but I am 
not a Chaucerian scholar, and do not know 
whether Chaucer has Jakk, Jack, or Jak, in any 
case where the metre proves the name to have been 
further shortened into a single syllable. That 
shortening, however, probably followed very soon 
after. On p. 230 of vol. i. of Wright's 
Political Poems and Songs in the Rolls Series, 
“Jak,” in ‘Jak Strawe,” is proved by the 
metre to be a monosyllable; and the events 
spoken of are said to have happened “In 
quarto regis Ricardi posterioris,”’ ana T suppose 
the lines were written under Henry IV. 

Of the history of the Northern form “ Jock ” 
I have no traces except that I find it written 
“Tok” in Dunbar’s Testament of Mr. Andre 
Kennedy (p. 73 of the 8. T. S. ed.). 

In my derivation there are of course certain 
weak points. I cannot prove that the inter- 
mediate form Janky (or the alternative Jakkyn) 
ever existed, or that the next form Jacky 
existed before Jakke; and, although there are 
well-known instances of x disappearing before 
th or s, I know of no other word in which it 
has been dropped (cither at once or after 
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assimilation) before k. But I think that Dr. 
Chance and Prof. Skeat will admit that none 
of these hypothetical steps in the transition 
are unnatural, and that the probability of this 
derivation over that from Jaques is over- 
whelming. My inability to establish the 
missing links arises, I believe, simply from the 
rarity with which any forms of the name occur 
before the Canterbury Tales. We find Jacke 
about 1362, but before that I have come across 
only one instance of Janekin or Jankin itself— 
an instance more than 100 years earlier; and 
yet we know that Jankin must all the time 
have been a popular name! But I am merely 
a smatterer in early English literature and in 
etymology alike, and perhaps Prof. Skeat and 
Dr. Chance can strengthen my case with 
instances and analogies unknown to me. 

I may add that as late as Shakspere’s time 
Jaques, asa French name, was a dissyllable, or 
at any rate was so pronounced by Englishmen. 
This would be probable from Act 5, sc. 4, 1. 200 
(Globe ed.) of ‘‘ As you like it’’; and it is 
proved by Act 2, sc. 1, 1. 26, ‘‘ The melancholy 
Jaques grieves at that.” And in Wright’s 
Political Songs of England (p. 189), in a poem 
relating to the year 1302, and said to be printed 
from a MS. of Edward II.’s time, the French 
name is also spelt with ans, Jakes. Did we 
ever spell it without one ? 

The Century Dictionary refers Jack to Jake, 
said to be an Anglo-Norman form of the French 
name. I have no doubt that such a form 
existed ; but it would, originally at least, be the 
form of the object-case—not of the subject- 
case. Itis also true that some proper names 
either come from the object-case, or, at any 
rate, if coming from the subject-case, have 
dropped the final s: for example, the English 
Johan, and the French Jehan (once Jehans in 
the nominative). But I shall not believe in an 
Anglo-Norman or early English Jake = nom. or 
voc. of Jacobus till an instance is quoted. 

I see that Prof. Skeat gives no reference for 
* jackdaw ” before Holland’s Pliny; but in the 
second poem of Jacke Upland, dated by Wright 
(on seemingly sufficient grounds) about 1401, 
friar Daw Topias (so calling himself) is bantered 
about the appropriateness of his first name, and 
is styled ‘‘ Jak Dawe” (Pol. Poems, ii. p. 41). 
Nor does Prof. Skeat give a reference earlier 
than Tyndall for ‘“‘jackanapes”; but in two 
poems of the year 1450 Suffolk is called ‘‘ Jack 
Napys,” ‘Jack Napis,” and ‘“ Jac Napes” 
(ib. pp. 224, 232), and in each case the context 
virtually proves that Prof. Skeat is correct in 
saying that the term meant ‘‘a man who 
exhibited performing apes.” 

Epwarp W. B. NICHOLSON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Jan. 24, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: ‘“‘ High 
Life in the Middle Ages,” by Mr. Willmott Dixon. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘“‘ Natural Selection in Relation 
to Morality,” by Mr. S. Alexander. 

Monpay, Jan. 25, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘ The 
Vaulted Roofs of the Middle Ages,” by Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Saracenic and Turkish 
Architecture,” I., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

J w= Aristotelian: ‘‘The Philosophie Pons,” by 
Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, * Develop- 
ments of Electrical Distribution,” I., by Prof. George 
Forbes. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Journey through North 
Korea into Manchuria,” by Mr. C. W. Campbell. 

Tvespay, Jan. 26,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* The Brain,” 
IL., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 

8 p.m. Anthropological: Anniversary Meeting ; 
“The Blackfoot Indian Confederacy and Adjacent Tribes 
in the Rocky Mountains,” by the Rev. Dr. John MacLean. 

ivi i : “Weighing Machines,” by 


8p 
Books,” by Mr. William Morris. 
Wepvyespay, Jan. 27,7 p.m. Meteorological : Annual General 
Meeting; Address by the President, Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
“ Evaporation and Condensation ” 
8p.m. Society of Arts: “The Scientific Value of 
Lovibond’s Tintometer,” by Mx. F. W. Edridge-Green. 





Tuvurspay, Jan. 28,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Some 

feoeee of Greek Sculpture in Relief,’ II., by Mr. A. 8. 
urray. 

6p.m. London Institution: “ The Methods by which 
Animals conceal themselves,” by Mr. E. B. Poulton. 

8 p.m. ® Royal Academy: ‘“ Saracenic and Turkish 
Architecture,” II., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

Sp.m. Electrical Engineers; Inaugural Address by 
the President, Prof. W. E. Ayrton. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Jap. 29, 7.30 pm. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting; “The Evolution of Rotating Projectiles,” by 
Mr. W. H. D. Cleminson ; ‘The Manufacture of Forged 
Steel Projectiles,” by Mr. D. Carnegie. 

8p.m. Browning Society : ‘A Note of Harmony,” 
by Miss C. M. Whitehead. 

9 p.m. Royal Institution: “Tales of the Scottish 
Peasantry,” by Sir George Douglas. 

Saturpay, Jan. 30,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* The Induc- 
tion Coil and Alternate.Current Transformer,” II., by 
Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

3.45pm. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 





SCIENCE. 


The Life and Times of Joseph in the Light of 


Egyptian Lore. By H. G. Tomkins. 

(Religious Tract Society.) 

Tue name of Mr. Tomkins is a sufficient 
guarantee for the care and exactitude with 
which this little book has been written, and 
for its accurate reproduction of the latest 
and best information. The Egyptian 
monuments have been ransacked for illus- 
trations of the Biblical history of Joseph, 
and the result is a most interesting volume, 
which the student of the Old Testament 
can use with perfect confidence. Mr. 
Tomkins writes from the conservative point 
of view, but he gives the archaeological 
evidence without either adding to it or 
taking from it, and the candour and honesty 
he displays are beyond all praise. As he 
remarks in his Preface : 

‘*With questions of textual criticism I have 
not been concerned. The date and origin and 
authorship of those documents which may have 
been used in the writing or subsequent reduc- 
tion of the Book of Genesis are not the matters 
which lay in my way.” 

His object has been to compare the ascer- 
tained facts of oriental archaeology with a 
particular portion of the Old Testament. 
It is a side of Biblical study which has been 
too much neglected by modern criticism, not 
unfrequently with disastrous results, 

But it is necessary that the comparison 
should be made with judgment and sobriety. 
That this has not always been the case is 
illustrated by a recent attempt to demon- 
strate that the Egyptian names in the history 
of Joseph which contain the words Pe-tu or 
“the gift” are not earlier than the age of 
Shishak. As Mr. Tomkins observes : ‘‘ The 
supposed proof of a negative from the 
limitation of one’s own knowledge is not to 
be called a proof at all.” If no name of the 
formation in question had as yet been found 
on a monument of older date than the time 
of the XX IInd Dynasty, it would be no proof 
that such names had not existed. Oriental 
archaeology has again and again overthrown 
conclusions based on a supposed want of 
affirmative instances. And in this particular 
case it happens that the name Pe-tu-Baal, 
“the gift of Baal,” actually occurs on a 
stele of the reign of Thothmes ITI. 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
Mr. Tomkins’s book is that on the 
names ‘‘ Jacob-el” and ‘‘ Joseph-el,” which 
appear among the places in Palestine con- 
quered by Thothmes ITI. of the XVIIth 
Dynasty. They make it clear that a century 





before the Exodus both Jacob and Joseph 
were worshipped as gods in Canaan. This 
throws light on the expression ‘‘ The House 
of Joseph,” which seems to have been of 
Canaanitish origin. 

The last ten years havo furnished the 
commentator on the history of Joseph with 
unexpected stores of new knowledge. The 
cuneiform tablets of Tel el-Amarna, the dis- 
coveries of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
and other contributions from Oriental 
archaeology, have given him information 
such as could not have been dreamed of a 
short while ago. New points of view have 
been brought to light ; facts which had been 
doubted have been confirmed; and fresh 

roblems have been started for solution. 

one of these varied sources of information 
has escaped the notice of Mr. Tomkins; 
and his book, unpretending as it is, may be 
regarded as containing a complete exposition 
of what archaeology has at present to teach 
us on the subject of the later chapters of 
Genesis. He has done wisely in under- 
standing the history of Joseph in a wide 
sense, and in bringing it down to the age of 
the Exodus, when the embalmed body of the 
Semitic vizier of Egypt was carried back to 
the country of his fathers. The tablets of 
Tel el-Amarna have told us of another 
Semitic vizier of Egypt who bore the 
Hebraic name of Dudu or Dodo ; it may be 
that among the ruins of the Hyksos city of 
Avaris monuments will yet be found which 
will tell us something about Joseph himself. 

A. H. Sayce. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NEW BILINGUAL HITTITE INSCRIPTION, 
London : Jan. 13, 1892. 

The cylindrical seal lately acquired by the 
Ashmolean Museum, of which some days ago I 
was favoured with an impression, is certainly 
an object of no small interest and importance. 
The conclusions to which I had come, previously 
to the appearance of Prof. Sayce’s letter in the 
ACADEMY of January 9, were not entirely in 
accordance with those which he has expressed. 
But the important service which twelve years 
ago he rendered to science, by recognising the 
Hittite character of the Tarkutimme seal, un- 
doubtedly entities his opinions to special con- 
sideration. 

The seal exhibits two figures face to face. 
It is not difficult to distinguish the Hittite by the 
resemblance of the dress to that of the figure 
of Tarkutimme, though there are some points 
of difference. In a perpendicular column at 
the back of the Hittite are four Hittite symbols. 
The other figure (on the left of the seal-impres- 
sion), which is that of a deity, bas at its 
back three perpendicular columns of Baby- 
lonian cuneiform characters. It becomes at 
once clear, from their relative length, that the 
Babylonian and Hittite inscriptions do not fully 
correspond. The Babylonian inscription has 
been kindly translated for me by Mr. T. G. 
Pinches, the eminent Assyriologist of the 
British Museum, who places the date of the 
seal at about 2000 2.c. The rendering of Mr. 
Pinches is, ‘‘ Indilimma,* son of Sin-irdamu,t 
servant} of the goddess Ishchara.” It may be 
of some interest to mention that Mr. Pinches’s 
translation was made before Prof. Sayce’s 
letter had appeared. 





* Less probably ‘‘ Indisima.”’ 
t Prof. Sayce gives ‘* Serdamu.’’ 
| Or ** worshipper.”’ 
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Turning now to the Hittite column, there is 
at the top evidently the head of some animal ; 
but the particular kind of animal intended is 
not very easy to determine. The symbol ef 
be, no doubt, to some extent conventionalised. 
At first I was inclined to think that the animal 
intended was the ass, an animal whose head is 
very often found in the Hittite sculptures. But 
after further research and comparison, I think 
that Prof. Sayce is right, and that the animal 
intended is some kind of goat. Beneath the 
animal’s head are two parallel lines. These, 
however, are joined with the goat’s head; and 
there is a projection pointing towards the 
Hittite figure. Beneath this combined symbol 
occurs the character with divergent legs and 
turned-up toes, which I discussed in the 
AcADEMY, Aug. 13, 1887, and in Nature, April 
26, 1888. There is again the rounded head, 
but without ears ; and there is again the body 
or horizontal piece above the legs, but with 
slight difference at the ends. The identity of 
the symbol is, however, obvious. Beneath this 
is the equilateral triangle which the Tarsus seal 
showed to be a sacred or divine symbol. (See 
AcADEMY and Nature, il. cc.) 

The question remains as to the interpreta- 
tion of the Hittite characters. In dealing with 
this question, what I have said must be borne 
in mind, that there cannot be in the Hittite 
all that is to be found in the Babylonian. 
There is, however, one element which we may 
be reasonably sure is to be found also in the 
Hittite, and that is the name of the possessor 
of the seal, Indilimma. This name would be 
indicated by the combined symbol of the goat’s 
head and the two parallel lines. Jndi would 
probably be denoted by the head of the goat, 
and /imma by the two parallel lines. In the 
first case the probability is strengthened by 
the analogy with the Assyrian enzuw and the 
Arabic inzun, both words denoting ‘ goat.” 
The change of z into «is very familiar to the 
Semitic student as a characteristic of Aramaic ; 
and on the seeming tendency of Hittite to- 
wards Aramaic, I remarked in Nutwre, April 5, 
1888, with reference to the Tarkutimme 
inscription. Limmu easily connects itself with 
the Assyrian /imnu “bad”; and this accords 
with the apparently ‘sinister character of 
duality” as exemplified by the two parallel 
rods borne by the pig-tailed figure on one of 
the faces of the Tarsus seal (Nature, April 26, 
1888). Whether the term ‘bad’ is to be 
understood of any particular kind of goat, or 
of that wilder and less tractable character of 
the animal which gave it an unfavourable 
theological position, it is, perhaps, impossible 
to say. It is not quite unlikely, however, that 
the subordinate sense ‘‘hostile’’ should be 
adopted; and the enigmatical horns of the 
animal on the seal, strangely bent as they are, 
and with the points directed forward, may 
be intended to denote aggressive proclivities. 
With respect to the combination as a man’s 
name, I may quote what was said by Ewald 
in his article on ‘‘ Names, Proper’ in Kitto’s 
Cyclopaedia :— 


** Since all possible combinations were attempted 
in order to wake an infinitude of names for the 
infinite number of persons, such names, also, were 
devised as, at first hearing, were surprising.’’ 


And in the Old Testament strange and sur- 
prising proper names might be found without 
very much difficulty. 

As to the two symbols beneath the name, the 
first I have spoken of as ‘‘a sort of abstract 
symbol of human nature” (AcADEMY, August 
13, 1887). Here it probably has the concrete 
sense of ‘‘man,” and the subordinate signifi- 
cation of ‘‘ servant” or “worshipper.” And 
with the equilateral triangle as e divine symbol, 
we shall have ‘‘ Indilimma, servant of the deity 
symbolised by the triangle.” But, it may be 





asked, is not this deity Ishchara? Possibly so, 
but it might be rash to affirm this; though a 
certain similarity or parallelism may be reason- 
ably inferred. Ishchara, with her supremacy 
over the mountains, was probably a lunar 
deity, like the huntress Artemis. The Hittite 
representation of deity by a geometrical figure 
becomes less surprising, when we recollect the 
Babylonian designation of the god Sin as the 
god 30, and Ishtar as the goddess 15, and other 
similar designations. 
THOMAS TYLER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Pror. G. J. RomMANEs has sent to press the 
elaborate work upon Evolution, upon which he 
has been long engaged, and part of which 
formed the subject of his course of lectures last 
spring at the Royal Institution. It is entitled, 
Darwin and after Darwin; and it will be pub- 
lished, in two volumes, by Messrs. Longmans. 


Ture annual general meeting of the Royal 
Meteorological Society will be held (by post- 
ponement) on Wednesday next, January 27, at 
7 p.m., in the rooms of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George-street. After the 
election of officers and council, the president, 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, will deliver an address 
on ‘‘ Evaporation and Condensation.” 

On Thursday next, Mr. E. B. Poulton, of 
Oxford, will give a lecture at the London Insti- 
tution, upon ‘‘ The Methods by which Animals 
Conceal Themselves.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. Winpiscit, of Leipzig, has recently pub- 
lished, in the Reports of the Royal Saxon 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, a paper on 
the seat of the thinking soul, especially among 
the Indians and Greeks. The subject is touched 
upon in Prof. Max Miiller’s Anthropological 
Religion. Prof. Windisch’s paper contains a new 
etymology of the Homeric zparfdes, which 
he derives from a stem peryu, connected with 
Goth. fuirhvus and A.S. feorh, ferhd. 

Pror. Ascout, of Milan, has issued (Turin: 
Loescher) the first of a series of periodical supple- 
ments to his Archivio Glottologico Italiano. The 
present supplement covtains four papers —the 
first, by E. G. Parodi, on the behaviour of e and 
o in Latin, before » (m)in aclosed syllable ; the 
second, by E. Lettes, on the Etruscan inscrip- 
tion on the Vatican tazza from Cere; the third, 
by the editor, on the suffix -fero, with special 
reference to its reflex in Old-Irish; the fourth, 
ad Prof. Ascoli, on the vocali attratte in 

rish. 


THE present term of the School for Modern 
Oriental Studies was opened on Thursday of 
this week with «a public lecture by Sir F. 
Goldsmid, at University College, upon “ Persia, 
its Language and Literature.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
E.izaperuan Socrery.—( Wednesday, Jan. 3.) 


Freverick Rocers, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. A. H. 
Bullen read a paper on ‘‘ Nicholas Breton, Poet 
and Pamphleteer.’’ Breton began to write as early 
as 1575, and issued his last book in 1626. Mr. 
Bullen dwelt on the merits of The Passionate 
Shepheard (1601), a choice collection of pastoral 
verses; and considered that his Melancholic 
Humours (1600), which Ben Jonson commended, 
contains some of Breton’s best lyrical poetry. Of 
Breton’s prose works the most entertaining is 
A Packet of Mad Letters, a popular manual of 
correspondence which passed through many 
editions. Little can be said of his devotional 
. Mr. Bullen concluded by criticising some 
of Breton’s interesting and quaintly humorous 
satires and books of characters.—A discussion 
followed, which was opened by the chairman. 





Fotx-Lore Socrery.—(Annual Meeting, 
Wednesday, Jan. 13.) 


Previousty to the main business of the evening, 
which was the delivery of the annual address by 
the new president, Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, the 
secretary, Mr. F. A. Milne, read the fourteenth 
avnual report of the council, which, after noting 
the success of the International Folk-Lore Con- 
gress of 1891, stated that the council were con- 
sidering the best means of securing in London a 
permanent habitation, of forming a library, and, 
if possible, a museum of folk-lore objects, and of 
constituting in each county some form of local 
organisation. The society was in a satisfactory 
financial position, having a balance in hand of 
£193, and the sale of its publications had greatly 
increased. The report was adopted.—The president 
(Mr. Gomme) then rose to deliver his address. 
After paying a tribute to the merits and services 
of his predecessor, Mr. Andrew Lang, and to the 
difficulty of succeeding so distinguished a presi- 
dent, he indicated the line of research to which, in 
his view of its work, the society might usefull 

devote itself. First, he would mention the hidden 
items of folk-lore contained in sermons, chronicles, 
local histories, old new rs, parliamentary 
blue-books, legal records, cri trials ; secondly, 
the completion of the English bibliography of folk- 
lore, and a record of all ks devoted to that and 
kindred subjects; thirdly, the sifting, arrange- 
ment, and docketing of the various items so col- 
lected ; and, lastly, the classification and arrange- 
ment of materials in proper relationship to each 
other. The work of oral collection was one of the 
most important and immediate duties of the 
society. In 1852 a suggestion was made in the 
Morning Chronicle, and quoted by Notes and Queries, 
which was founded by Mr. W. J. Thom, who was 
also the founder of this society, that in this 
country should be followed the example of two 
young Finnish students who were busily e 

in gathering and preserving old Finnish folk-tales, 
legends, songs, &c. He was glad to say that there 
was promise of work of this kind being efficiently 
carried out in this country, and that substantial 
assistance had been promised to that end. One of 
the most important of the folk-lorist’s duties was 
to trace the influence of Christianity on traditional 
belief and usage. The heroes and heroines of folk- 
tales were certainly not Christians, and Christianity 
was not even nominally represented, except 
in Slavonic countries and in Spain. Thus a 
dual system of belief was manifested in many 
of the tales and traditions. This dualism 
was illustrated in the cry of an old Scottish 
peasant when he came to worship at the 
sacred well: *‘O Lord, Thou knowest that well 
would it be for me this day, an’ I had stoopit my 
knees and my heart before Thee in spirit and iu 
truth as often as I have stoopit them afore this 
well. But we maun keep the customs of our 
fathers.’’ In like manner there was still a super- 
stition in Lancashire of a long journey after 
death. Of a man who died of apoplexy at a 
public dinner, one of the company remarked, 
** Well, poor Joe, God rest his soul. He has at 
last gone to his long rest, wi’ a belly full of good 
meat, and that’s some consolation.’’ This survival 
of paganism was frequently noticed in the early 
Christian fathers. Mention was made of it by 
Eusebius, St. Jerome, St. Columba, and the 
Venerable Bede. It would be one of the duties of 
the society to collect from patristic writings all the 
passages ing upon this question. These pagan 
conceptions lasted much longer than many of his 
hearers would conceive possible. In a sermon 
preached in 1659 by Mr. Pemble, a Church of England 
clergyman, the case of an old man is referred to 
who, being questioned by a minister touching his 
faith and hope, replied that God was a a | old 
man and Christ a towardly youth; that his soul 
was a great bone in his body; and after he was 
dead, if he had done well, he should be put into 
a pleasant n meadow. This conception of the 
soul as a bone in the body was paralleled by the 
notion of the New Zealanders, that a peculiarly 
sacred character attaches to the backbone. Evenin 
more modern times traces of such pre-Christian 
survivals might befound. In the summer of 1833 a 
strange spectacle was to be seen at Lahinch, a 
small village on the bay of Liscannor, in Ireland. 
The ceremonies which he was about to describe 
were held in two successive years. A crowd of 
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men and boys walked along the road by the bay 
for about a mile headed by two middle-aged 
men. Each of the latter held by one of his hands 
a naked youth of about nineteen. Behind the youth 
waiked his father or uncle, holding a hatchet and 
saw. On reaching the bathing-place, a circle was 
formed, and the principal performers were enclosed 
in it. After a time the young man was led out 
by another who had undressed, and bathed in the 
sea. The two were then received into the circle. 
Some ceremony was performed in which the 
hatchet and saw played their parts, and in a few 
minutes a loud shout proclaimed that the mystery 
had been successfully performed. The man who 
had bathed the boy then dressed, and the naked 
youth was led back, as before, to the village. The 
majority of the village folk and all the women had 
kept aloof from the ceremony, but manifested 
their joy on the return of the procession by loud 
shouts. Nothing could be elicited on the spot 
about these proceedings, and no questions were 
allowed. What was the meaning of this singular 
ceremony? Was it in any respects parallel to the 
story of Godiva?’ or was it some piece of modern 
folly in questionable taste? It would be for 
the students of folk-lore to examine all these 
curious customs and survivals in a scientific 
spirit. Why was it unlucky to meet a dark 
person on New Year’s morning in Lincoln- 
shire, Durham, Yorkshire, and Northumberland, 
and lucky to do so in Lancashire, the Isle of Man, 
and Aberdeenshire? In the West of Scotland and 
in Durham the question was one of sex, and it 
was lucky to meet a man and unlucky to meet a 
woman. Again, in some parts of the country it 
was the duty of a relative or servant, or, in some 
instances, exclusively of the heir or successor, to 
tell the bees or the cattle of the death of their 
master. Sometimes there was an obscured transi- 
tion of a custom from one object to another. In 
Norfolk it used to be a presage of death to miss a 
**bout’’ in corn or seed sowing. ‘The superstition 
was now transferred to the drill, which was only 
the invention of the present century. Doubtless 
the Irish feeling against giving a man a light for 
his pipe on May-day was the successor of the 
older superstition against giving a light from the 
homestead fire. He had had some controversy 
with Prof. Rhys with respect to the custom of 
offering rags at sacred wells. Prof. Rhys 
was of opinion that the purpose was to transfer 
the disease from the sick person to whom the 
rags belonged to somebody else. His own view 
was that the rags were simply offerings to the 
spirit of the well. He had since come across a 
confirmation of his own view. An Irish devotee 
made bis offering of rags in the following 
words :—‘‘ To St. Columbkin I offer this button, a 
bit o’ the waistband o’ my own breeches, an’ a 
taste o’ my wife’s petticoat, in remimbrance 
o’ us havin’ made this holy station, an’ may they 
rise up in glory to prove it for us in the last day.’’ 
He believed there was in all these cases an 
original and a derivative form of the superstition, 
and it was the object of the society to trace out 
which was which. When the student came upon 
the worship of natural objects and could suggest 
ethnological elements in folk-lore, he was in the 
presence of facts older than those of historic times. 
The explanation of these facts was to be sought— 
in some measure, at least—in the study of ancient 
institutions. Worship, superstition, custom were 
matters not ro much of the individual as of the 
village or community. Thus, the observation of an 
English writer on the manorial tenant was more 
true than it had been commonly supposed to be: 
‘* His religion is a part of his copyhold.”” He had 
been charged with an exaggerated use of the 
een of survival from prehistoric times in 
glish institutions. But how else could be 
explained the custom which formerly prevailed in 
the borough of Alnwick, where the freemen were 
initiated by being dragged through a well on the 
town common? Surely the folk-lore ‘explanation 
was much more probable than that King John had 
instituted the ceremony because he was 
once ducked there himself. The study of folk-lore 
embraced all that was traditional in its origin— 
tales, legends, superstitions, usages, customs, and 
institutions. Every branch must be cultivated, 
and the contributions of all students in the several 
ents of their investigations would be 
Wwelcomied. 


FINE ART. 


| William Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. 
(Sampson Low.) 


THERE could hardly be anyone better fitted 
than Mr. Austin Dobson to write the Life 
of Hogarth. An observer, more tolerant 
indeed than Hogarth was, of human indis- 
cretions, and himself a more delicate satirist, 
; Mr. Dobson is so constituted, mentally, as 
| to be able to enjoy and to appreciate almost 
'the whole of Hogarth’s work. Further- 
more, his literary studies have led him to a 
profound acquaintance with English life in 
the period of Hogarth’s activity—in the 
Gays especially of George II.; and, like 
Hogarth himself, Mr. Austin Dobson is 
essentially a man of the town, rather than 
of the country. His muse is ever most 
active when his feet tread London stones. 
Accordingly, it is not remarkable that Mr. 
Dobson—a Hogarth student con amore— 
should have written already one pleasant 
and trustworthy biography of the painter 
of ‘‘ Marriage a la Mode” and should have 
lent—as Mr. Monkhouse did, and as did that 
most amiable of dilettanti whose later 
interest lay in the German Little Masters— 
the prestige of his name to the authorship of 
a book in a series which, generally speaking, 
lacks authority and is somewhat second-rate 
hack-work—I mean the Great Artist Series. 
To tell the truth, not very much beyond 
what Mr. Austin Dobson knew and wrote 
about Hogarth in the agreeable little volume 
which came as one of two or three oases 
in empty and arid tracts of perfunctory 
writing, is known now, or can be known 
—the days are indeed long passed when a 
detailed biography was possible. Still, here 
and there, the diligence of an author who is 
never happier than when he is taking pains 
has permitted him to add a fact, to connect 
this and that circumstance, to enrich from 
out of the stores of his knowledge of the 
epoch the page on which he had previously 
written most of that which was important 
in his hero’s history. His latest survey and 
review of his theme must have allowed him 
to correct some faults and to repair some 
omissions. And his style which, in prose, 
is, it may be, at times even unduly free 
from ornament—untouched by the glamour 
of imagination, though we know him to be 
a poet indeed—is ever lucid and exact, ever 
smooth at all events and accurate. 

But, so far as Mr. Austin Dobson himself 
is concerned, and putting aside the question 
of the numerous illustrations, many of which 
are good and some by reason of scale inade- 
quate, the chief point after all in which the 
present volume, bulky but comely, gains upon 
its humbler and smaller predecessor is that 
the writer, who to the graces of authorship 
adds the utilitarian gifts of the connoisseur 
and the collector, has busied himself greatly 
with the compilation of a long and so far as 
may be, we are sure, an accurate list of 
Hogarth’s paintings, and a somewhat 
elaborate if not in all respects a faultless 
catalogue of his engraved work. There is 
further appended a Hogarth Bibliography, 
in which, with the sublime impartiality— 
or, shall I say, the deliberate reticence and 
reserve of judgment—by which the biblio- 
grapher is necessarily characterised, Mr. 











Dobson has set down together the names of 
the contributions authoritative and impor- 
tant to our knowledge of Hogarth and the 
lucubrations of the amateur, the hurried and 
superfluous industry of the literary pot- 
boiler. The Hogarth collector, like every 
other collector (one must confess the im- 
peachment) is hard to satisfy absolutely in 
the matter of a catalogue, whatever may be 
the method adopted. For myself even— 
with no particular knowledge of Hogarth 
—I have a few holes to pick. In 
speaking of what after all is the most 
important series of Hogarthian subjects— 
the subject of the “‘ Marriage i la Mode,” 
which will ever remain popular, and justly 
so, because they will ever have the most to 
say to men—Mr. Dobson does not appear to 
me to do justice to those reproductions by 
mezzotint from the gifted hand of Earlom, 
which by reason of technique and true 
per quality are in every way worthy to 

eset by the side of—I do not say tu be 
preferred to—those reproductions in ‘ line” 
which are due to the burins of Baron, of 
Scotin, and of Ravenet. Again, in his cata- 
logue of the prints, it has seemed good to 
Mr. Dobson—who, in spite of himself, in 
dealing with Hogarth, is very often upon 
somewhat scabreux ground, and obliged, 
willy nilly, to skirt the offensive-—it has 
seemed good to him, I say, to pass by on the 
other side of a few obscure and obscene 
— which lie almost cruelly neglected, 
ut which, after all, are an essential, how- 
ever much they may belikewisean unwelcome, 
part of the expression of Hogarth’s mind 
andart. Conventional excuses—an apology 
offered for their absence, by reason of their 
indecency—would avail nothing were tho 
cataloguer of Rembrandt to take no note 
of “The Monk in the Cornfield,” of 
‘‘ Ledikant, or the French Bed.” And shall 
Hogarth—a realist as searching and as 
serious—be shorn with impunity of the 
discredit or the credit of any part of that 
which, in his rougher age than ours, he was 
pleased to produce? In a book for the 
collector, I think that the omission is a 
mistake. 

Of Hogarth’s position as a painter it is 
late in the day to make a critical estimate ; 
nor is comparative criticism Mr. Dobson’s 
weakness—or his strength and his joy. But 
he takes a sound and not too sanguine 
view. Nay, when it comes to such a picture 
as the “ Sigismunda,”’ he accepts by implica- 
tion a verdict less favourable than that 
which I should myself be minded to pro- 
nounce. Generally speaking, of course, he 
shows himself fully aware of what a master 
Hogarth was, not only in character and 
invention, but as a colourist and in the 
technique of painting. The reader who 
learns from Mr. Dobson’s book—to whose 
agreeable and ever sensible pages we must 
now bid adieu—will form an estimate not 
unduly exalted at all of Hogarth’s genius 
in observation, and of his sound and service- 
able talent in record. The book is a per- 
manent addition to the stores of art 
reading and reference. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
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THE BGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
THE ALABASTER QUARRY OF HAT-NUB. 


Ix a few days Mr. Newberry will return, bring- 
ing home with him a mass of new materials 
for the memoirs on Beni-Hasan and El Bersheh. 
Meanwhile, I must mention a discovery of a 
striking nature which he has been fortunate 
enough to make as it were by accident, at a 
point just outside the boundary that was set 
for this season's exploration. It is the famous 
quarry of Hat-nub, still marked with the 
cartouches of early kings, for whom Una and 
other high officers conveyed thence the great 
altars of alabaster to their respective pyramids. 

Mr. Newberry gained the first hint of its 
existence from some Bedawin, when returning 
along the hills after a visit to Mr. Petrie’s 
excavations at Tel el Amarna. On December 
22 he hurried to the spot from El Bersheh and 
back to Tel el Amarna within the day, having 
seen enough only to show its high interest and 
the probability of its being Hat-nub. Deep in 
the hills among the ravines was a large 
excavation, outside of which lay masses of 
limestone and alabaster chips, while inside 
were painted or engraved the names of Chufu, 
Pepi, and Merenra. A specimen of the rock 
shown to Mr. Petrie was pronounced to be 
‘*the fine grained kind, exactly like that used 
in the Old Kingdom, and not like that used by 
Khuenaten.”’ 

A few days later (December 27-29) Messrs. 
Blackden and Fraser took Jeave of absence 
from the Survey, and leisurely examined the 
place and its neighbourhood, and copied the 
inscriptions. They found the name of Hat-nub 
tive times, and cartouches or short records of the 
following kings: Chufu of the [Vth Dynasty, 
Pepi (25th year), Merenra, and Pepi II. of the 
Vith Dynasty, Usertesen [. (30th or jubilee 
year) XIIth Dynasty. They also found another 
smaller cave-like quarry, several miles distant 
from the first, with the cartouches of Amenem- 
bat II. and Usertesen III., both of the XIIth 
Dynasty. There is only one inscription of any 
length, and it is in very bad condition. 

From the larger of the two excavations a 
well-made road or causeway led to the broad 
sandy plain on which, at a much later date, 
Khuenaten founded his new capital of Khut- 
uten, and several stelue of this king—perhaps 
boundary stelae—were observed in the direction 
of the quarries. It remains to be seen whether 
their position had been entirely forgotten in 
the Hyksos period between the XIIIth and 
XVIIIth Dynasties, or whether a change of 
taste or exhaustion of the supply led to their 
ubandonment. What the old kings had sought 
out so diligently, and selected from an extent 
of a hundred miles of alabaster veins, would 
perhaps hardly have been despised even by the 
fastidious Khuenaten. However that may be, 
two untouched quarries of the early time will 
well repay careful examination. 


F. L. G. 


HE DISCOVERY OF THE TOMB OF KHUENATEN. 
Der En Nachle, Upper Egypt: Jan. 4, 1892. 

The discovery of the tomb of Khuenaten will 
be a matter of very great interest to students 
of Egyptology, especially to those who have 
followed the writings of Prof. Sayce and others 
on the cuneiform tablets which were found 
several years ago at Tel el Amarna, and which 
have thrown so much light on the intercourse 
hetween the nations of Babylonia and Egypt. 

It is now made known that the royal tombs of 
Khuenaten and Tutankhamen, which had first 
been plundered by the Arabs, have been in the 
handsof theauthorities of the Ghizeh Museum for 
the /ast two years. This retention of information 
is part of the policy of the French officials. 
About three years ago M. Grébaut purchased 





statues of the early kings at Memphis, which he 
stated to have come out of the excavation he had 
conducted there. Last year he purchased from 
the Arabs the secret of the tombs of the priests 
of Amen at Thebes; and now it seems that the 
Arabs’ secret of Khuenaten’s tomb has been re- 
served until further popular credit was required 
for the department. 

Egyptologists, apparently, have not simply 
to await the chances of fortune but also 
the pleasure of the Museum officials before 
discoveries are imparted to them. For how 
much longer shall we have to bear with this 
state of things ” 

Percy E, NEWBERRY. 


CORRESPONDENUVE., 
VLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 
Londen : Jan, 18, 1892. 

The Fourth Gallery of this Exhibition con- 
tains so large « number of important works, 
that Mr. Claude Phillips probably found it 
impossible to include all in his very interesting 
review of Saturday, January 16, and he may 
| have hence given no notice upon Lord Dudley's 
Angelico (No. 160), ‘‘The Holy Family with 
| Attendant Angels.” But this picture, although 
not in the great artist’s most brilliant manner, 
has, I venture to suggest, a peculiat value as 
being apparently one of the few pieces which 
can be safely ascribed to Angelico’s earliest 
period. After his first training (1407) as a 
miniaturist in the Dominican convent at Fiesole, 
he moved thence with his brethren to Foligno 
and Cortona, returning to Fiesole in 1418 
Kugler and Eastlake). And it is still at 

erugia and Cortona, especially the latter, that 
his earliest paintings are to be found. 

Lord Dudley’s treasure, by its somewhat 
imperfect and laboured design, and by the want 
of that peculiar well-known character which 
the angels of this artist generally present, seems 
to me to distinctly belong to the Cortona 
period. The latter characteristic just noted 
appears also in the noble ‘‘ Annunciation *’ (not 
far from life-size in scale, if my memory of a 
visit to Cortona in 1886 in order to see 
Angelico’s and Signorelli’s youthful work be 
correct) preserved in a building close to the 
Duomo in that mostinteresting and picturesque 
ancient city.* In that ‘“‘ Annunciation” may 
be easily traced Angelico’s studies from 
Orcagna, the preceding master to whom, in 
regard to sentiment, he seems to have been 
most deeply indebted. The next stage in his 
progress, if my conjecture as to the date of the 
Dudley picture be correct, is that ‘ Holy 
Family with Angels” bearing baskets full of 
roses, now in the Gallery of Perugia, which, 
injured as it is in the Virgin’s robe, like 
Raphael's ‘‘Cardellino’’ group at Florence, 
rivals that exquisite work in loveliness.+ 

Angelico, it is well known, after the fashion 
of most of the early artists whose soul was in 
the work, not in the workman, hardly ever 
signed a picture. It is hence mainly upon 
internal evidence that we have to rely for a 
date. If, however, my reasoning be held proba- 
ble by better judges, may I, with due respect 
to the authorities of the National Gallery (and 
waiving all questions as to state, wherein I am 
no expert), suggest that Lord Dudley’s ‘‘ Holy 
Family’ would be a very desirable addition to 
the beautiful but too scanty examples of 








One or two remarks on Mr. Phillips’s article 
I would wish to add. When writing upon the 


* It is one of the few which can be seen iu Italy 


from Florence to Perugia. 

+ A good engraving from this little known 
picture—the most beautiful piece of art in a vity 
£9 rich in beauty-—is much to be desired. 











between two trains, on the often traversed route | 


Angelico which our collection at present offers ? | 





very curious and doubtful question whether 
Mr. Beaumont’s fine picture (112) is by 
Giorgione, Mr. Phillips perhaps relies too 
strongly on the negative argument that it is 
not found in Morelli’s list of the painter’s few 
authentic canvases. But that great judge, 
whose decisions it is not often safe to set aside, 
professedly gives scattered notes, not aiming at 
an exhaustive survey, upon Italian art ; and in 
those upon the Dresden Gallery he rarely alludes 
to English collections. Had these been before 
his mind, I think he would hardly have failed 
to give an opinion—adverse or not—as to the 
authenticity of the Beaumont picture,’of Mr. 
Bankes’ surely indubitable “ Judgment of 
Solomon,” and of the beautiful ‘‘ San Liberale ”’ 
(by Mr. Phillips, I suppose, accidentally named 
a Philosopher), = 269 in = National 
ery." Again, when noticing the -— 
background to the panel by Lorenzo di Credi 
(162), Mr. Phillips conjectures that it may be “‘a 
later addition.” The character of the landscape, 
however, reminds one of those North Italian 
Alpine scenes which were favoured by Da Vinci 
and his Lombard followers. May it not hence 
nnn Soe naturally introduced by Leonardo’s 

pupil ¥ 
It may also be noted in regard to Lord 
Dudley’s great Raphael (151) that, despite 
its youthful feebleness and imitative character, 
this has the special interest of being the only 
representation of the subject existing by the 
master. In fact, the Crucifixion rarely appears 
after 1500 in Italian art (except occasionally 
in Venetia and the Milanese), until the time of 
the later Bolognese school, when it is treated 
altogether from the point of view of sentiment. 

F, T. PALGRAVE. 








NUTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Mx. M. H, SrretMAnn will contribute to the 
forthcoming number of the New Review au 
elaborate article on a matter which has already 
been discussed elsewhere—the course which 
should be adopted with regard to the future 
National Gallery of English Art. The proposed 
site at Blackfriars has been obliged to be aban- 
doned ; one of the two sites suggested at Nouth 
Kensington could only be adopted at the cost 
of giving offence to people more directly in- 
terested in science than in art; while the 
remaining possible habitation at South Ken- 
sington—the existing East and West Galleries, 
which require nothing but a connecting link— 
is no doubt a wise alternative, failing the 
presence of suitable accommodation abutting 
upon the National Gallery itself. But Mr. 
Spielmann, we understand, undertakes to show 
that the erection of buildings in the most 


central of situations that is on the north side 
of Trafalgar- square itself—is still possible ; and 


if this be so, as we have now every reason tu 
believe, there should be practical unanimity as 
to the best site. The most reasonable advocates 
of the site at South Kensington only urged it as 
a pis aller, which it would be better to choose, 
and choose promptly, rather than abandon the 
whole scheme of having «nx ¢vidence the repre- 
sentative triumphs of the great English school 


of painting. 


Mr. Joun Murray announces a translation 
of the late Giovanni Morelli’s Critical Studies 
of Italian Painters, with an introduction by 
Sir Henry Layard. The first volume of the 
German original, dealing with the Borghese 
and Doria Pamphili Galleries at Rome, wi 
itself form two volumes in the English version. 
The work will be illustrated. 


* Mr. Claude Phillips informs us that, us 4 
matter of fact, he was referring to the much morc 
recently acquired picture (No. 1173), which is de- 
scribed in the new Catalogue as ‘‘ An Unknown 


| Subject.""—CEv. Acavemy. | 
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On Monday next, January 25, Mr. G. 
Aitchison, A.R.A., professor of architecture in 
the Royal Academy, will begin a course of six 
lectures upon “ Saracenic and Turkish Archi- 
tecture.” 


Mr. LARKIN will open next week, at the 
Japanese Gallery in New Bond-street, an ex- 
hibition of water-colour drawings of the Enga- 
dine and its Approaches, by Mrs. Marrable, 
president of the Society of Lady Artists, and 
Miss Beresford, associate of the Roman Water- 
colour Society. 


Mr. LITcHFIELD’s new Catalogue—which 
has a dainty and humorous illustration by Mr. 
Stacey Marks—appeals to the collector of 
porcelain and bric-a-brac almost as much as 
the catalogues of Mr. Quaritch, and of the 
great Parisian bookseller, appeal to the collec- 
tor of books. In Mr. Marks’s design we find 
no other fault than this one—that the con- 
noisseur represented is rather ornithologist than 
china fancier, man of scientific rather than 
strictly artistic predilections. It has, however, 
already inspired a ready versifier with some 
amusing lines on the antiquary with 

** Charming bit of Blue and White, 

With snow-white paste and colour bright.’ 
The catalogue proper is distinguished by 
containing in a handy form a good deal of real 
information, more especially on the subject of 
porcelain—a theme which Mr. Litchfield, as 
we have always understood, has made his own, 
and on which he has indeed written a useful, 
handy book. 


THE STAGE. 


Tus unattractiveness of Mr. Compton's most 
recent production at the Opera Comique—that 
of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s ‘‘ Mayflower ”’—has 
been confessed by him with a frankness which 
many of his brother managers would do well 
to imitate, instead of being still engaged in 
bolstering up what are practically failures, and 
in expressing their annoyance at the critics who 
tell them the truth. The ‘‘ Mayflower” cer- 
tainly has not failed for want of adequate 
interpretation, Mr. Compton himself and Miss 
Fortescue (who is seen too little in London) by 
no means exhausted the number of its adequate 
and acceptable interpreters. But the adapta- 
tion from The Courtship of Miles Standish (for 
that indeed it was) must be admitted to have 
been made without adroitness. We were invited 
to laugh a good deal at the Puritans, and those 
who were likely to care for the story at all 
were quite certain not to wish to laugh at 
them. Ailes Standish is, in a sense, a classic ; 
and, moreover, a classic not particularly fitted 
for stage treatment at all. In any case, the 
only treatment that would have a chance of 
succeeding would be a treatment which should 
be at once brisk and sympathetic. 


WE were only present, as it happens, at the 
Vaudeville Theatre at a time when Mr. Haddon 
Chambers’s interesting and ingenious ‘The 
Honourable Herbert” was on the eve of with- 
drawal. That was on the first night of the 
amusing little duologue, ‘‘ The Collaborators” ; 
and the theatre is now closed. We don’t there- 
fore propose to say very much about Mr. 
Chambers’s pieces, though we confess to a 
decided penchant for his work generally. There 
were many good things in ‘‘The Honourable 
Herbert,” though it did not prove attractive ; 
and Mr. Thomas Thorne’s acting and that of 
Miss Dorothy Dorr—the able young American 
lady who ‘vill continue, it appears, to play a 
leadin ling rvle at Mr. Thorne’s theatre—was of a 
distinctly notable kind. When the theatre 
reopens, it is to be with a revival of ‘ Saints 
and Sinners,” oue of the most successful of the 
plays of Mr. Jones. 





Or Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s revival of ‘‘ Hamlet” 
—brought out almost as we were going to press 
—we shall no doubt be able to speak in some 
detail next week. The promise of the produc- 
tion has evoked great interest among Hay- 
market habitués. 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Double Counterpoint and Canon. By E. Prout. 
(Augener. ) 


In treating of Harmony Mr. Prout added 
to the interest of his subject by apt illus- 
trations from the best masters; and now, in 
leading us through what to many is but a 
valley of dry bones, he calls them again to his 
aid, and with a result even more striking. He 
first of all discusses strict double counterpoint ; 
and, viewing the old in the light of the new, 
treats it from an harmonic point of view. With 
a sigh, perhaps, of relief the student will pass to 
Ch. V.—to free double counterpoint: the fetters 
are lightened, and examples from Bach, the great 
law-giver, but also the great law-breaker, now 
become frequent. Mr. Prout draws largely 
from Das Wohltemperirte Clavier, a work with 
which many musicians are, and all ought to be, 
familiar; the wonderful Goldberg Variations 
prove another profitable source. Of the chapter 
on the more usual double counterpoints of the 
Sth, 10th, and 12th we have little to say, 
except that the explanations are clear, and the 
examples excellent. There are hints in the 
book about combined counterpoints, and it 
would surely have been well to devote a special 
chapter to them ; but more of this anon. 

The chapter on the double counterpoints in the 
rarer intervals is a new feature. They are, itis 
true, explained by Cherubini and other theorists; 
but some modern writers have spoken of them 
as if they were nothing more than clever calcu- 
lations or puzzles, and even Mr. Prcut, although 
showing how serviceable they proved to Bach 
and Beethoven, scarcely seems to do them justice. 
He thinks it ‘useless to give any rules for 
writing such counterpoints”’ ; and elsewhere he 
speaks of them as “ practically useless except 
incidentally.” Surely, to know that by avoiding 
certain intervals one part can be placed below 
the other at various intervals is useful for 
developments of various kinds, and it is just 
here that the system of combined counterpoints 
comes into play. And, again, it is by coming 
only incidentally that the rarer counterpoints 
appear to best advantage. Take, for example, 
the famous C sharp minor Fugue in the first 
book of the ‘‘ Forty-eight.” Mr. Prout gives 
from it tine examples of double counterpoints in 
the 13th and 14th (this latter is of special inter- 
est), but it is just their “‘incidental ” character 
that forms their principal charm. Bach, as ‘“ the 
greatest ay Oe the world ever saw,” 
could have developed a Fugue in any counter- 
point, but in mere parade of learning he took 
no delight. In the C sharp minor Fugue two 
of the themes are carefully combined, so as to 
be capable of inversion in the 8th, 10th, 13th, 
and 14th; and yet the composer uses the last three 
only once each—he obtains variety of effect in 
an unostentatious way. A similar mode of 
working is seen in the grand Prelude in E flat 
of the first book of the same work. This 
practical use of the rarer counterpoints is 
one of the most striking features in Bach’s 
Fugues. There is a particularly fine illustration 
in Fugue 21 of the ‘ Forty-eight.” Mr. 
Prout mentions the Fugue as written through- 
out in triple counterpoint, ‘‘ with the exception 
of two short episodes." Now in the second of 
of .those two episodes in two parts, there 
is inversion in the 13th, suddenly altered, 
however, by change of interval to that in the 


octave. Mr. Prout may possibly agree with 
all that we have said, yet plead by way of 
excuse that he could not do full justice to the 
subject in a small volume; at least, he can 
boast of having shown more interest than other 
theorists. 

A great part of his book is naturally devoted 
toCanons. How disappointing it must seem at 
first sight to the student to be told that the art 
of canon-making cannot be taught by rule, 
but that it must be acquired by imitation and 
by observing good examples. For one particu- 
lar canon (the infinite) he is told that ‘it 
requires a good deal of planning,’ and that 
‘the join” must be neatly made. To the com- 
position of Canons the term ‘‘ music-making” 
would seem peculiarly applicable : it seems to be 
nothing but ‘‘ try, try, and try again.” But in 
spite of all the ‘“ forced meves”’ (to borrow, in 
imitation of Mr. Prout, a phrase from the chess- 
board), if there be only a little talent mixed with 
the learning, the result is satisfactory; and 
what the result is, in the case of genius, may 
be seen from the achievements of Bach and 
Mozart in this particular branch. While on the 
subject of Canons, it may be noted that the 
author in his chapter, entitled ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Canon,” ends his book in an attractive 
manner. He might, perhaps, have «quoted 
that short and interesting specimen of Canon 
Cancrizans in a Fugue of Schumann’s, on the 
name of Bach, and Haydn’s ‘‘Thy Voice, O 
Harmony,” as a characteristic specimen of 
Reverse Retrograde Canon. The Stélzel 
Canon, with its thousand and more solutions, 
is a fine lesson in the art of making the most 
of atheme. By the way, Mr. Prout speaks, 
and justly, of Mendelssohn and Schumann as 
two of the greatest contrapuntists of this 
century. Might he not also have mentioned— 
and perhaps even given an extract or two from 
—the clever Canons of Klengel ? 

Mr. Prout’s book may not be perfect, but it 
is full of clear, concise writing. It stands 
midway between claborate works, such as those 
of Marpurg or Reicha, and modern works in 
which ‘ double counterpoints ”’ and Canons are 
only lightly touched upon. Students will find 
it handy, and many a trained musician may 
read in it with profit and also with pleasure. 

J. 8. Suepiock. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

Dr. C. Huser H. Parry’s ‘ De Profundis” 
was heard for the first time in London at the 
second concert of the Highbury Philharmonic 
Society. It is written for three choirs, soprano 
solo, and chorus, and as a contrapuntal display 
commands the highest udmiration. But this is 
not all that can be said of it. Science, though 
of an elaborate kind, is only a means, and the 
true musical feeling which prevails throughout 
is intensified thereby. Every rule, it is said, 
has an exception; and here Dr. Parry success- 
fully pours new wine into old bottles—i.c., 
presents the freedom of thought of the present 
day in the rigid dress of the eighteenth 
century. The chorus, under the direction of 
Mr. G. H. Betjemann, sang the difficult 
music with precision and enthusiasm. Dr. 
Parry was called to the platform at the close. 
The programme also included Mr. Corder’s 
ss Bridal of Triermain,” a work which, though 
unequal in merit, shows taste and great skill. 
; Tbe vocalists were Miss A. Williams, Miss E. 
| Rees, and Messrs. Piercy and Brereton. 


In consequence of the postponement of Mr. 
Henschel’s Symphony Concert to January 24, 
there will be some alterations. M. César 
Thomson, being unable to appear on that date, 
M. Gorski, the Polish violinist, will take his 
place, and play Max Bruch’s Concerto. Mr. 
Henschel’s ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ Suite will be performed 
in the second part of the programme. 
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CH APMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


H. DE WINDT. | 
SIBERIA AS IT IS. NEW NOVELS. 


By H. DE WINDT, Author of “ From Pekin to Calais,” “‘ A Ride to India,” &e. ARTI UR PATERSON. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy Sve, In Janutry. A PARTNER FROM THE WEST 
. | oO 


, alias ae By ARTHUR PATERSON. 
W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. | panes gyms nikiciai 


THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. | oe 


By W. HUDSON, C.M.Z.8., Joint-Author of “ Argentine Ornithology.” MAURICE JOKAI. 


With numerous Tlustrations. Demy Sve. “In Januery. P kK E T T Vy M I C H A L. 


A Free Translation of MAURICE JOKAI’S Romance, 
‘‘A SZEP MIKHAL.”’ 








RONALD ROSS. | 
THE DEFORMED TRANSFORMED : | By R. NISBET BAIN. Crown 80, 6. (This day. 


A Drama in Five Acts. A. WALL. 


By RUNALD ROSS, Author « _ Child of Ocean.” eas THE PRINCESS OF CH A I Co. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 
By A. WALL. 
E. H With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s. 
: The Axnti-Jacobia says :-—“*Mr. Wall has plenty of invention; his store of more or less 
A NEW DEPARTURE IN ASTRONOMY “ exciting incident never fails; and such descriptions as those of the volcanic eruption and of the 
great fight at the pyramid are full of spirit . . . astory which is decidedly entertaining.” 
The Revolution of the Solar System. atte. ma 
r B. 4 , , 2s. his day. x 
7S Saye | M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. THE ROMANCE OF A FRENCH PARSONAGE. 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PERSIA. 5... pujcchincn:Acharmingand pathetic.” 


By GEORGES PERROT anv» CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Truth says :—** Delicately and picturesquely written story.’ 
With numerous Wustrations and Coloured Plates. Imperial Svo, 21s. The Saturday Review says :—* Full of interest, and swell written throughout.” 
The .tcademy says :—** A fine and powerful study.” 


PERROT AND CHIPIEZ. 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART IN PHRYGIA, CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


LYDIA, CARIA, AND LYCIA. THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. | Complete in 30 vols., with the Original Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. cach; or Sets, £15. 


With 280 Illustrations. Imperial Svo, 15s. L I B R A R Y E D I T I O N . 


Complete in 20 vels., with the Original Illustrations, post 8vo, 8s. each ; or Sets, £12. 


AN ABSOLUTE KEY ‘TO OCCULT SCIENCE. 
THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS. THE POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 


The most Ancient Book in the World. For the Exclusive Use of| In 30 vols., large crown Svo, £6; separate volumes, 4s. each. 
the Initiates 


By PAPUS. Translated by A. P, MORTON. With seanenene Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d THE ™ CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.’’ 





i‘ In crown Syo, in 21 vols., cloth, with Iustrations, £3 16s. 
W. 8S. LILLY. 
: THE CABINET EDITION. 
Oo N S H I B B 8) L E T H S In 32 vols , a= ll feap. Sve, marble paper sides, cloth backs, with uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each. 
P Zach volume contains 8 Iustr tions reproduced from the Originals. 


By W. 8. LILLY. Demy Svo, 12s, 
* PROGRESS, LIBERTY, THE PEOPLE, PUBLIC OPINION, EDUCATION, THE CROWN EDITION. 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS, and SUPPLY AND DEMAND. Complete in 18 vols, including s THE LIFE, with the Original Miustentions, crown Svo0, 53. » each 
The Standard says: “Mr. W.S. Lilly’s new work is well worthy of his justly aequired 


reputation. Ability, research, and independence are conspicuous in every page ” , 
Punch says" Read this book and enjeyed it muchly, Strong, plain speer eh. THOMAS CARLYLE S WORKS. 


ll. Il. STATHAM, 
THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 
MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. An entirely aoe Edition, handsomely printed, containing ¢ . the Portraits and Illustration; in 


By H. H. STATHAM. 17 vols., demy Svo, 8s. each, 
hw-teated with Frontispiece amid Movie xsuape. CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


Demy 8vo, 18s. 23 vols.. ¢ Svo, cloth, £7 5 
The National Vbserver says :—“* Mr. Statham hava very cle tr— a very admirable—insight into ee eee 


the true principles of form and design in musie. . . . The essays on Beethoven, Bach, Schubert, LIBRARY EDITION 


and Liszt are sound in criticism, sensible in tone, and exc lk nt in principle ~ the re is no 
question but that the essay on Mozart is in its way a little mas terpieee. - « « The book. Handsomely printed in 34 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £15 3s. 


stands almost alone amongst modern works of musical criticism, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


MRS. EARL. 37 vols., small crown 8vo, 37s. ; separate vols., 1s. exch. 


DINNERS IN MINIATURE. 
By Mrs. EARL. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS. 





The Geatlewoman says:—* A delightful little volume: + ought to Le in every 
ortini — bys evs = : he che A hilese aed ; “ ~ rm mr al : Dractical stages we \ ten % baw Crown Svo, 3s, 6d, and 6s. each. 
would be happier, wud club emptier, ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. SANDRA BELLONI. 
ne Rares ee , sii DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. VITTORIA. 
CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. EVAN HARRINGTON. RHODA FLEMING. 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
AMONG TYPHOONS AND PIRATE ORAFT. “i! oxpE: SICHARD BEAUCHAMP’S CAREKK 
By Captain LTNDSAY ANDERSON. Author of * A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” THE ADVENTURES of HARRY THE SHAVING of SHAGPAT; 
With Mlustrations by Stanley Wood. Crown &vo, 5s. RICHMOND. and FARINA. 
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